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ALBANIA. Nov. 10.—The Government was recognized by Great 
Britain, the U,S.A., and the U.S.S.R. The first two recognized it as 
the provisional Government on the understanding that it intended to 
hold free and secret elections at an early date so that ‘“‘a truly represen- 
tative Government may be formed”. There was also the proviso that 
recognition in no way prejudiced the eventual separate consideration 
of other international questions which might affect Albania. The 
Soviet attached no conditions. 

Greek Note re Albanian policy. (see Greece.) 


ARGENTINA. Nov. 6.—The Secretary of Industry and Commerce, 
in a broadcast, appealed to the population to consume less food and 
enable the country to help the hungry in Europe. Argentina felt 
indescribable sorrow at the human tragedy of having to burn food and 
forage to keep industry running, while ships under friendly flags waited 
in vain in her harbours to carry food to Europe. If other countries were 
willing to send Argentina fuel and other urgent necessities, there would 
be no need to burn food. 

Nov. 8.—The Secretary for Air resigned, and Brigadier de la Colina 
was appointed to the office. 

Nov. 15.—The formation of the Argentine Labour Party was 
announced, pledged to support Col. Peron’s candidature for the 
Presidency. 

Nov. 17.—The Radical Party agreed to co-operate with the other 
parties of the Democratic Front (Socialists, Progressive Democrats, 
and Communists), in putting forward a candidate for the Presidency. 

The Party published a manifesto proclaiming a fight against Fascism, 
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the restoration of the Federal system, improved conditions for ruraj 
labour, autonomy for the universities, and full compliance with existing 
international engagements. 

Nov. 18.—The new Labour Party published its programme, in- 
cluding the nationalization of railways, telephones, and all sources of 
energy, the suppression of trusts, the building of hospitals, and workers’ 
homes, the restriction of the powers of the police, etc. 


AUSTRALIA. Nov. 25.—F.-M. Alanbrooke arrived from Japan. 


AUSTRIA. Nov. 7.—Gen. Clark, U.S. representative on the Contro] 
Commission, told the press that conditions were improving and the 
food situation was all right. There were many economic and financial 
questions to be settled, but they were beginning to find common ground 
for discussions. The fuel situation was also better, with the Russians 
bringing in oil, the British and themselves coal, and others working 
timber. 

His relations with Marshal Konev were very satisfactory. There 
were natural differences of opinion. Each of the four commanders was 
trying to represent the best interests of his own country, and there was 
naturally some overlapping. But the whole feeling had vastly improved 
during the past 4 months. “First, the Russians suspected that we were 
trying to set up some kind of western bloc’’, he said. ‘This suspicion 
has now been dispelled. They know we are all trying to work together 
in common.” 

Nov. 25.—The General Election took place. In Vienna unofficial 
returns showed: Socialists, 144,000 votes; People’s Party, 58,000; and 
Communists, 20,000. 


BELGIUM. Nov. 16.—Mr. Churchill, addressing a joint session of 
Parliament, forecast a United States of Europe to save the peace of the 
world. 


BRAZIL. Nov. 12.—A decree was issued granting ‘“‘unlimited powers” 
as a Constituent Assembly to the Congress to be elected on Dec. 2, 
and providing that when it had drafted the new Constitution and this 
had been approved, Congress would become an ordinary legislative 
body. 


BULGARIA. Nov. 11.—The Agrarian and Right-Wing Agrarian 
Parties merged. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Etheridge left Sofia for Moscow. 

Nov. 18.—The Foreign Minister handed the U.S. representative a 
reply to the Note of Nov. 16. (see U.S.A.) The reply said that the 
Government adopted measures aimed at creating an even more prop!- 
tious atmosphere for a faithful expression of the people’s will. It 
allowed the Opposition parties every opportunity to take a free and 
unfettered part in the election campaign. The Opposition had refused 
to participate in the elections long before the campaign began, i.e. long 
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before there was any question of electoral pressure. The very absten- 
tion excluded any possibility of coercion. 

Polling took place for the Elections. Between 85 and go per cent of 
the electors voted, according to an official announcement, and 80 per 
cent voted for the Fatherland Front. 


BURMA. Nov. 12.—Lord Alanbrooke arrived in Rangoon. 

Nov. 15.—The following portfolios were allotted to members of the 
Governor’s Executive Council: Defence and External Affairs, Sir John 
Wise; Home and Judicial, Sir Paw Tun; Finance, Sir Htoon Aung 
Gyaw; Agriculture, U. Pu; Commerce and Supplies, U. Aye; Industry 
and Labour, U. Bah On; Education, Thakin Yan Aung; Public Works, 
U. Lun; Social Services, Maung Ba; and Transport and Communi- 
cations, Tharrawaddy Maung Maung. 


CANADA. Nov. 17.—Mr. Attlee and Mr. Mackenzie King arrived 
in Ottawa. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Attlee, addressing Parliament in joint session, said 
the problem for the world was to bring science and morality into 
harmony. He believed that, without a moral enthusiasm equal to that 
which savants brought to their researches, the civilization built up over 
the centuries would be destroyed. He urged each individual man and 
woman of every race, creed, and language to understand the moral 
crisis that confronted the world. The same spiritual ties which bound 
together the nations of the British Commonwealth must bind together 
all the nations of the world if they were to make the United Nations 
Organization a living entity. It was only intense belief in the great 
principles of the interdependence of nations and the brotherhood of 
man that would provide the motive power of the great machine that 
had been constructed. 

After a tribute to Canada’s part in the war he said he believed that in 
no country engaged in war was a greater degree of austerity imposed 
upon the people than in the U.K. Rations were still on a scale only 
barely sufficient to maintain health, and he then referred to the Govern- 
ment’s new policies for developing to the full the resources of the 
country, including social security schemes, the reorganization of basic 
industries, agricultural development, etc. 


CEYLON. Nov. 9.—The State Council, by 51 votes to 3, adopted a 
motion for the acceptance of the Constitution offered in the British 
Government’s White Paper. 


CHINA. Nov. 6.—It was learnt that when the Government troops 
arrived at Yingkow (Newchwang) in the Gulf of Liaotung, they 
found the port occupied by Communist forces, the Russians having left. 
(Under the Changchun agreement the Government troops were to enter 
Manchuria and take over control when the Russians left.) 

It was stated officially in Chungking that Communists had removed 
the tracks from nearly goo miles of railway in North China. 
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Yenan radio and the Communist paper in Chungking accused the 
U.S.A. of providing the Government forces with transport and weapons, 
and said U.S. aircraft had machine-gunned Communist troops and had 
helped Government forces to take over places in the Chinwangtao are 
from Communist troops. These charges were denied in Chungking. 
(see also U.S.A.) 

Nov. 7.—Government troops began landing at Chinwangtao from 
U.S. transports. 

Nov. 8.—The Communists in southern Hopei captured 2 generals 
and some 70,000 men near Tzehsien in an attack which took the 
Government forces unawares. 

It was announced in Chungking that Government and Communist 
leaders had resumed peace discussions. 

Nov. 9.—A Communist spokesman in Chungking stated that the 
Communists would oppose any attempt by Government troops to 
land in Manchuria or enter any other “liberated areas” of North China. 

Nov. 10.—Fighting was reported near Chinwangtao, at Shanhaikwan, 
and along the Great Wall far inland. 

Gen. Wedemeyer, the U.S. C.-in-C. in China told the press in 
Chungking that all the U.S. forces would be withdrawn by early spring, 
leaving only a military mission to help train the Chinese forces. He 
said that a few isolated clashes had occurred between dissident groups 
and his forces while they were assisting the Chinese to repatriate Japan- 
ese, but in no case had his forces taken the initiative; of this he was quite 
sure. 

Nov. 12.—The Government were understood to have approached 
the Soviet Government for permission to transport their troops to 
Manchuria by air to take over control as the Soviet forces left. 

The Democratic League in Chungking invited the Government and 
the Communists to meet it in an effort to end the deadlock (resulting 
from the fact that the Communists insisted that the Government alone 
were responsible for the crisis). The two sides agreed to submit all 
their differences to a political consultative committee to meet on Nov. 20. 

Nov. 13.—Violent fighting was reported at Shanhaikwan, and 
Government reinfercements were landed at Chinwangtao and at 
Tsingtao. (Shantung was the main stronghold of the Communist 
8th Route Army.) 

Nov. 14.—The Government were stated to have 3 armies in the 
Tientsin-Pekin area, all intended for Manchuria. 

Nov. 15.—Communist forces were reported to be moving into 
Manchuria faster than Government troops could reach there by air, 
and the Chungking press stated that the movements of the few Govern- 
ment officials in the country were being strictly circumscribed by the 
Russians. 

Nov. 16.—Changchun was reported to be surrounded by Communist 
troops, many having recently arrived by junk from Shantung, where 
Tsinan was now isolated by Communists who had torn up the line from 
Tsingtao to prevent the Government forces landed there under U.S. 
protection from advancing inland. 
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Nov. 17.—More fighting was reported in Suiyuan. It was stated in 
Chungking that 67 per cent of the 1 million Japanese troops had been 
disarmed, but less than 1,000 had been repatriated because of the lack 
of shipping. 

Nov. 18.—Government forces captured Shankaikwan, and reports 
reached Chungking that the Communists were retiring from their 
positions along the Great Wall. Yenan radio described the loss of 
Shanhaikwan as a massacre in what was almost a war of the U.S. forces 
in China against the Chinese people. 

Mr. Gates, the U.S. Under-Secretary of the Navy, stated at Tsingtao 
that the American public were not aware of the possibility of the involve- 
ment of U.S. troops in the civil war. He agreed with the policy of the 
U.S. Admiral there, that U.S. forces be used only to disarm and 
repatriate the Japanese and to rescue Allied prisoners and protect and 
repatriate U.S. civilian internees. 

Nov. 20.—The Government forces reported good progress, after 
breaking into the Communists’ line at Chinwangtao. They reached 
points near Hulutao against weak opposition, but the Communists were 
active in cutting the railway and destroying bridges in their rear. 
Further north Communist troops continued to pour into Manchuria. 

Nov. 22.—Government forces captured Nankow, the pass 35 miles 
north-west of Peking, and opened an attack on Kupeikow, the pass 
through which ran the railway to Jehol. 

Nov. 23.—Government forces reported good progress along the 
Peking —Mukden railway to points near Chinchow. 

The Government ratified the Bretton Woods Agreement. 

Nov. 25.—The Communists announced that they had 200,000 
troops in Manchuria, and described the entry of Government troops as 
an invasion. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Nov. 5.—The voluntary emigration began 
of Sudetens into the Russian occupied zone of Germany, some 3,000 
people leaving for Zittau daily. 

Nov. 6.—Russian troops began to leave the country, according to 
the Moscow radio. 

Nov. 9.—According to official U.S. sources America and Russia 
intended to withdraw their forces from the country by Dec. 1. 

Nov. 14.—The first party of the Reich Germans who had come from 
bombed areas (Hamburg, Bremen, and Cologne) left Pilsen for Ger- 
many. 

Nov. 15.—A large body of Russian troops left Prague and were 
given a tumultuous send-off. 


DENMARK. Nov. 18.—An agreement was reached with the British 
Food Ministry for the despatch of cattle to Germany for distribution 
to the population in the British zone. Germany would deliver coal, 
salt, potash, etc., in return. 


EGYPT. Nov. 10.—The Council of the Arab League, meeting in 
Cairo, approved a common policy on Palestine, and Notes containing 
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their decisions were sent to the British and U.S. Governments by each 
of the member countries. 

Nov. 12.—The King, in the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, said “‘to-day Egypt is more resolved than ever to see an 
end of all restrictions to independence by the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, and to reaffirm the unity of the Nile Valley. My Government js 
in contact with the British Government on this subject and is actively 
pursuing this task so as to achieve the best results. Relations between 
the Egyptian and British Governments are excellent, and both are 
sincerely determined to co-operate and develop them on a basis of 
equality”. 

He also said the Arab League had reaffirmed its strength and soli- 
darity, and reiterated that Egypt had asked for Libya’s independence. 


EIRE. Nov. 6.—Mr. de Valera, addressing the party convention of his 
organization, said he was not prepared to sever the links which kept 
Eire in association with the British Commonwealth. Replying to 
speakers who objected to the King’s signature on letters of credence of 
representatives of Eire going abroad he said there was nothing incon- 
sistent with the political status of Eire in having the King to sign the 
same document for Eire as he did for Canada, Australia, etc. Irish 
leaders had always recognized that some sort of association with the 
groups of British nations was desirable and inevitable. ‘‘We are not 
prepared to accept allegiance to the British Crown”, he said. ‘‘So far 
as Britain is concerned, the aim of my Government has always been to 
try to establish good neighbourly relations between our two countries 
on the basis of the same freedom that Britain herself enjoys. King 
George is not our king, and the use of his signature by us is simply asa 
mark of association of this country with the other British groups of 
States.” 

Their task was to end partition, and “so long as partition exists there 
never can be good will, for which we have striven, between Ireland and 
Britain”. 


FINLAND. Nov. 6.—Eight politicians were arrested on charges of 
actively fostering the entry into the war in 1941, or working during the 
war against peace. They included ex-President Ryti, the former 
Premiers Rangell and Linkomies, and the former Foreign Minister, 
Ramsay. 


FRANCE. Nov. 4.—The 27th session of the I.L.O. Conference ended. 

Nov. 6.—The Constituent Assembly met. A letter from Gen. de 
Gaulle (who was present in civilian dress) was read announcing that as 
soon as the Assembly had elected its officers the Provisional Govern- 
ment would consider its powers at an end. 

Nov. 9.—The conference on reparations opened in Paris, and issued 
statement that it had met “to examine and submit to Governments 
proposals for allocations of reparations”. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Paris. 
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Nov. 13.—The Assembly, by unanimous vote, proclaimed Gen. de 
Gaulle head of the Provisional Government. 

Nov. 15.—Gen. de Gaulle received the party leaders, and told M. 
Thorez that the Communist Party was placing the interests of Russian 
policy above those of France and had been shaping its foreign policy 
according to the requirements of Moscow. He therefore was unable, 
he said, to allot to them any of the three portfolios, Foreign Affairs, 
the Interior, of War, of which they demanded one. M. Thorez later 
handed the General a letter in which the Party maintained its demands 
and said the General’s arguments had cast doubt on the “‘national 
character of the Communist Party and its policy” and were hurtful 
to the Communists’ honour as Frenchmen. 

Gen. de Gaulle replied repeating his hope that the Party would take 
a full part in the Government, but said he “naturally” reserved the 
right to allot portfolios as he saw fit. 

Nov. 16.—Gen. de Gaulle sent a letter to the President of the 
National Assembly, declaring that he placed at its disposal the man- 
date it had entrusted to him of forming a Government. He did this 
because of the Communist Party’s refusal to take part in the Govern- 
ment on the terms he considered right. 

The Communist Party, in a statement, said it had examined the 
situation created by the General’s action, and reaffirmed the party’s 
desire “‘to take, ina Government formed in accordance with the decisions 
of the national vote, all the responsibilities arising from the Elections 
of Oct. 21”. 

The Socialist Executive, in a statement, said that, after examination 
of the situation, it reaffirmed its attachment to the formula of a three- 
party Government, based on the Resistance Council programme 
accepted by the three main parties. 

Nov. 17.—The Socialist Party announced that it would vote for the 
Communist Party’s candidate as head of the Government provided that 
the 3 main parties agreed on the formation of a three-party Government, 
and they would vote only for a nominee accepted by the other 2 parties. 
The Communists issued a statement denying that they had used 
pressure on Gen. de Gaulle; they had simply asked for a fair distribution 
of portfolios. 

The M.R.P. announced their decision to support no other head of 
the Government than General de Gaulle. 

The General was understood to have told M. Thorez on Nov. 15 
that he (himself) represented the policy of keeping France outside both 
the Russian and the Anglo-Saxon blocs, whereas the Communists were 
committed to the Russian bloc. He offered the Communists 4 economic 
portfolios of the first importance. 

Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast that evening to explain what 
the crisis was about, said he desired to form the Government 
in the image of the unanimity which rallied round his name and 
which was necessary for the vital task of reconstruction they must all 
pursue together. In the choice of Ministers he did not intend to 
eliminate any of the great trends of opinion, but naturally he expected 
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himself to distribute the portfolios according to abilities and in accor- 
dance with the policies which the party men represented at home or 
abroad. He was confronted with a demand from the head of one of the 
main parties, who made it a categorical condition for the participation 
of its nominees in the Government that he should give one of its 
members one of the 3 portfolios of Foreign Affairs, War, and Interior, 
He went on: 

“While I was fully disposed to admit the men of the party in question 
to the economic and social work of the Government and to give them 
appropriate portfolios, I could not see my way to concede to them any 
of the three posts that determine foreign policy—diplomacy, which 
expresses it, the Army which supports it, and the police which covers it. 
By acting differently . . . I would have risked not being able to answer 
for—even in appearance, and in our tense universe appearances count 
for much—the French policy of equilibrium between two very great 
Powers, a policy which I believe to be absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the country and even in those of peace.” 

His negative attitude towards the demands put to him was not 
meant as an insult to anyone, but was dictated merely by high interests 
of State. In any case, he found that he was unable to form a Govern- 
ment of national unity, which was what he had wanted. In this situation 
the National Assembly must decide. It had, by the unanimous vote for 
him, indicated the character they wanted him to give to such a Govern- 
ment, and “‘that is why, in accordance with the principles of represen- 
tative government, I now turn to the National Assembly and hand back 
the mandate that was entrusted to me. If the Assembly decides to call 
on someone else to direct the affairs of the country I shall leave without 
any bitterness the post in which for 5 years and 5 months in the period 
of the gravest peril in the history of France I tried to serve the country 
well. If, on the other hand, the Assembly confirms me in my charge, 
I shall try to serve still better the interests and the honour of France”. 

The text of the General’s letter of resignation and the reply of the 
President of the Assembly (M. Gouin) were published. 

Nov, 18.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a letter to M. Gouin, said that, in 
placing his mandate at the Assembly’s disposal he did not mean to 
signify his resignation, but wished the Assembly to decide by vote 
whether it withdrew this mandate or confirmed it. 

The Communists announced that in no circumstances would they vote 
for Gen. de Gaulle. The Socialists were understood to be divided as to 
whether to abandon the Communists or form a bloc with them. They 
issued a declaration calling on the other two parties “to try together to 
find a suitable person to form without delay a Government corre- 
sponding to the wishes of the nation”. 

Humanité printed only selected passages from the broadcast, and 
declared, in headlines, that ‘over the heads of the nation’s represen- 
tatives and in disregard of the elementary rules of democracy ex- 
President de Gaulle broadcasts to the country a partisan speech”’. 

Nov. 19.—The National Assembly met and, by 400 votes to 163, 
confirmed Gen. de Gaulle in his office as head of the Government, but 
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laid it down that the Government must be formed from the 3 main 
parties, “equitably sharing out portfolios for the application of the 
programme of the National Resistance Council’’. 

Nov. 20.—The Communists accepted Gen. de Gaulle’s proposals, 
according to which they would receive the portfolios of National 
Economy, Finance, and Labour. This followed discussions all day 
between Gen. de Gaulle and 3 delegates from each party, and later 
talks between the General and each party leader separately. 

Nov. 21.—Gen. de Gaulle formed a Government, himself becoming 
Minister of National Defence and Head of the Armies. Communist 
portfolios were: M. Tillon, Armaments; M. Billoux, National Economy; 
M. Paul, Industrial Production; M. Croizat, Labour; and M. Thorez, 
Minister of State. The Socialists were: M. Tixier, the Interior; M. 
Moch, Transport and Public Works; M. Tanguy-Prigent, Food and 
Agriculture; M. Thomas, Posts and Telegraphs; and M. Vincent- 
Auriol, Minister of State. 

The M.R.P. Ministers were: M. Michelet, the Armed Forces; 
M. Bidault, Foreign Affairs; M. Teitgen, Justice; M. Prigent, Popula- 
tion and Health; and M. Gay, Minister of State. The others were 
M. Jacquinot (Alliance Démocratique) Minister of State; M. Pleven 
(Republican Socialist) Finance; M. Dautry (non-party) Reconstruction; 
M. Giacobbi (Socialist Radical) Education; M. Soustelle (U.D.S.R.) 
the Colonies; and M. Malraux (non-party) Information. 

Nov. 23.—The Assembly gave a unanimous vote of confidence to 
the Government after Gen. de Gaulle had outlined its programme. 
This included the nationalization of credits, electricity and, later, 
insurance; the reform of administration and the public services, the 
judiciary, and national defence, these reforms to be accompanied by 
others promoting the physical, cultural, and moral welfare of France. 
He said France had always favoured a State based on written and 
precise laws, and abhorred any possibility of internal strife. 

It was absolutely imperative to have an international organization, 
and France was resolved to play a most active part in the creation and 
development of the institutions of which the United Nations laid the 
foundation at San Francisco. France could and would be a bond 
between the west and the east, but at no price a pawn. Such a policy 
inno way excluded the conclusion of an agreement with such or such 
a State, and he referred to the alliance with Russia, their friendly 
relations with the U.S.A. and their hopes of “‘an eventual real agree- 
ment with Great Britain, whose interests meet ours on the Rhine— 
which is the key to our future, just as it is the secret of our past—in the 
Levant, in Africa, and in the Far East”’. 


GERMANY. Nov. 5.—The Russian controlled Berlin radio announced 
that, “contrary to other instructions given out earlier concerning the 
return of evacuees to the West, special attention is drawn to the fact that 
for the time being all those who are to return must stay at their present 
place of residence until they are notified . . . It is left to the discretion of 
everybody whether they shall go to their original homes or not”. 
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A senior British staff officer told the press that he had no reports of J ut! 
large numbers of refugees crossing the frontier. There had been an MP" 
increase in one area—apparently the Gottingen gap—but, as a result of JB COU 
B.A.O.R. preparations, accommodation was available for all. her 

Hr. Schlaffer, director of refugee administration for the Soviet zone. Alli 
said they had definitely not the slightest intention of moving large J ™Us 
numbers of people suddenly to the West. People who, he thought, 4? 
were Nazi sympathizers, spread false rumours. “We are already work. ite’ 
ing in agreement with the U.S.A., Britain, and France’, he said. “We on t 
exchange people on a head for head basis. A great many people who MM [¢. 
went westwards... come back to their homes in this part of Germany T 
under this exchange. We are trying to send out 17 trains daily, each ol‘ 
taking roughly 1,500 people . . . We are continuing to take refugees from J !2t 
Polish territory... arrivals total between 8,000 and 10,000 daily. ,, and 
We calculate there are about 1,300,000 Germans still left in Polish A 
territory, but of course we do not know whether all these will be Soci 
evacuated.” with 

Russian officers were reported to have told British officials in Berlin N 
that the broadcast order on Nov. 2 applied only to non-Germans, and J Ys 
that they were not told to return to Western Germany at once but to T 
move into camps before their removal westward cam 

Nov. 10.—The Control Council announced that its members had J * 2 
decided to inform their Governments that they could not reach agree- N 
ment on the law governing German trade unions because of the attitude HS 
taken up for the moment by the French delegation. 12 V 

Five German civilians were hanged for the murder of 6 U.S. air- HB P's 
men who parachuted from a ’plane after attacking Osnabriick. N 

Nov. 11.—The head of the British Government Department for J ™ 
Germany and Austria, who was visiting Berlin, announced that Britain #9 
had secured 112,500 tons of wheat for the population in the British J ‘fu 
zone and was also sending 50,000 tons of potatoes and tens of thousands N 
of ration packs from Army stores in various parts of the world. on | 

F.-M. Montgomery, in a press statement, said they would “appre- Lor 
ciate that our weighty responsibilities demand the presence in Germany dis 
of considerable numbers of soldiers and particularly of officers... #1 f 
In spite of heavy commitments—by the Army—every possible economy N 
is being effected in the use of officers and other ranks”, and he gave ‘a0 
instances of this. Hur 

The German population was now outwardly docile and well-behaved, Hj WU 
but it was impossible to estimate what would be the effect of lack of HM "SP 
food and fuel in the winter.. There were over 500,000 Wehrmacht i the 
personnel and 50,000 civilian internees to be guarded, the whole zone 500, 
had to be searched for war material, and this and fortifications, the | 
etc., had to be destroyed. Troops were essential for demobilizing the It 
Wehrmacht, and were also helping Military Government. = 

The food situation was more critical than at any time since they each 
entered Germany, and he was entirely dependent on wheat imports to “7 


maintain the present ration, giving 1,200 to 1,500 calories. 
There was evidence of real co-operation within the Allied control 
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authority, but the spirit of collaboration among the 4 Powers had not 
proved sufficient to make government of Germany by the Control 
Council wholly effective. If Germany was to be run as a whole, and if 
her administration was to be conducted by Germans working under 
Allied control certain central German administrative departments 
must be set up. Practical considerations demanded early action by the 


large 

ght, Mg 4 Powers to get to grips with the economic situation. There was no 
ork- ‘tention to perpetuate the zonal system; once agreement was reached 
‘We fg on the administrative organization at the centre it would follow that 


the existing barriers between the zones would have to be lowered. 

The system set up for the control of Germany constituted one of the 
boldest experiments in the history of international co-operation. 
Matters had gone a good deal better than might have been expected, 
and many useful and important measures had been agreed upon. 

As to political parties, 3 main ones had appeared in their zone—the 
Social Democrats, the Christian Democrats, and the Communists, 
with a few “splinter” parties. 

Nov. 16.—A.M.G. took over all the property of Krupps and their 
subsidiaries. A controller was appointed. 

Thirty persons employed at the Belsen and Auschwitz concentration 
camps were found guilty of murder, including Kramer, commandant 
at Belsen, Klein, and Hoessler, Commandant at Auschwitz. 

Nov. 17.—Kramer, Klein, and 6 other men and 3 women were 
sentenced to be hanged. One man was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
12 women and 5 men to long terms, and 1 woman to one year’s im- 
prisonment. Fourteen of the accused were acquitted. 

Nov. 18.—Military Government issued an order that, from Dec. 1 
no German would be allowed to change his residence without permis- 
sion, owing to the housing situation, rendered critical by the influx of 
refugees from Eastern Germany. 

Nov. 19.—The Berlin City Council, established by the Red Army 
on May 19, reported on its work at a public meeting. The Deputy 
Lord Mayor said that 25,000 Nazi municipal employees had been 
dismissed. Berlin had been rescued by the Red Army, which brought 
in food and had given every help. 

Nov. 20.—The Allied Control Council approved a plan for the 
transfer of some 6,650,000 Germans from Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland, under which all those in Poland (34 million) 
would be admitted into the Soviet and British zones (2 and 14 million 
respectively), and of those from Czechoslovakia 750,000 would go to 
the Soviet, and 1,750,000 to the American zone. From Hungary 
500,000 would go to the American zone, and from Austria 50,000 to 
the French zone. 

It was learnt that Gen. Eisenhower and Marshal Zhukov had 
arranged that U.S. and Russian reporters should be permitted to visit 
each other’s zones for a week, escorted by army officers of the respective 
zones, 

The trial opened in Nuremberg of Goring, Hess, Ribbentrop, and 
many other leading Nazis by an International Tribunal presided over 
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by Lord Justice Lawrence. The other Judges were British, French, 
Russian, and American. 

Nov. 21.—The arrest in the U.S. zone was announced of 11 more 
leading bankers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 5.—The Foreign Under-Secretary, replying 
in Parliament to a debate about the refugee problem in eastern Ger. 
many said “there is no agreement to which the Government are 
partners upon this figure of 4 or 44 million (Members had stated 
that the authorities in the British zone had been warned to expect 4} 
million). We did agree to accept 1,750,000. I cannot tell if we have 
had that figure. It is quite impossible to give accurate figures for this 
problem; the movement of these people is so irregular . . . Unilaterally, 
we had planned against 4 million. We had never been informed there 
would be that number of people deported. We had never taken part 
in any conversations or discussions on that figure”’. 

He added that the refugee problem had occurred 6 months before 
the atomic bomb was used, and “the question is not one which exclu- 
sively or wholly concerns our Soviet ally. People with whom we have 
the most difficulty are Poles, and, to a minor extent, the Czechs and 
Hungarians’. 

All the dock strikers returned to work. 

Nov. 6.—The Armistice terms to Italy, with comment on the way 
they had been implemented, were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 
6693. Mr. Frederick J. Burrows was appointed to succeed Mr. Casey 
as Governor of Bengal, as from February, 1946. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Bevin’s speech in Parliament (see Summary.) The 
Belgian Prime Minister arrived in London. 

Nov. 8.—The European Committee of U.N.R.R.A., meeting in 
London, received a report showing that, up to Oct. 1, its shipments to 
Eastern European and Mediterranean countries totalled over 2 million 
gross long tons, at a landed cost of £126 million. 

The Prime Minister received the Belgian Premier. A Treasury 
minute dated Oct. 24 was laid on the table of the House of Commons 
in which it was stated that the Government was to provide military 
equipment for the Greek army and police to a value of {11 million, 
and was to continue “mutual aid” provisions in favour of Greece until 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

Nov. 9.—Mr. Attlee and Sir John Anderson left for America. Mr. 
Attlee’s speech at the Mansion House. (see Summary, page 244.) 

Nov. 12.—The Minister of State, replying to questions about Java in 
Parliament, said it had been hoped to arrange a meeting between Dr. 
van Mook and the local leaders including Soekarno, with Gen. Christi- 
son in the chair, on Nov. 8, but Soekarno told the General that he must 
attend two meetings in the interior and would not be available for 
discussions before Nov. 15. In answer to other questions, he said it 
was very important that the differences between the Government and 
the Soviet Government should not be exaggerated. It would be 
miraculous if agreement could at once be reached on all the great 
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matters which arose for decision between the victorious Powers. The 
Government would “use the various normal means of discussion 
between Governments, as and when appropriate, in order to reach 
agreed solutions by a process of give and take on both sides, in the 
spirit of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance”. He emphasized that in a 
number of international meetings they were working with success with 
the Soviet delegates. 

Nov. 13.—Mr. Attlee’s speech before Congress. (see Summary, page 
246.) 

Nir. Bevin’s statement on the Palestinian problem. (see page 247.) 
Mr. Bevin also received the press and pointed out that the Government 
had never undertaken to establish a Jewish State in Palestine, but 
must perform the promise made to establish a Jewish home there. 
The Government could not reconcile themselves to the exclusion of 
the Jews from a great part of Europe. He hoped the Jews, especially on 
the Continent, would not over-emphasize their own separateness 
from other peoples. The Balfour Declaration had failed in that it was 
unilateral and did not take account of the Arabs, who had their fears 
of Zionism, which he defined as a Jewish force concentrated on the 
attainment of one object. 

Mr. Bevin received the Polish Foreign Minister, who told the press 
that their discussions were being carried out in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and dealt chiefly with the return of their troops to 
Poland and the debts of the “London” Polish Government. Of the 
60,000 service men in Britain 23,000 had voted to go home, but the 
voting had been carried out under great pressure from the Polish 
military authorities, who were hostile to the Polish Government. The 
Government accepted the civilian debts of the émigré Government. 
Military debts were being treated differently from similar debts with 
other allies: till now no country had been forced to pay its war debts, 
and Russia was not asking payment for the expenses of the army of 
200,000 men formed in that country. Britain was asking that the Poles 
pay for “‘war expenses”, including the equipment of the army. 

Nov. 14.—It was stated authoritatively that there was no question 
of Poland being asked to pay for the “war expenses” of the Polish 
army, including its equipment. The British Government had not asked 
for repayment of the £75 million spent since June, 1940 on the equip- 
ment, feeding, and maintenance of the Polish forces in Britain. This 
had been known ever since an agreement signed in 1943 had laid it 
down that this was to be regarded as lend-lease for which no repayment 
was required. 

Like other émigré Governments that of Poland undertook to repay 
the sums spent by the British Government in financing its military and 
civil budgets. The former included the pay, pensions, etc., of the 
forces, totalling £45 million, and the latter the amount spent on Polish 
refugees in the Middle East and elsewhere on maintaining Polish 
Government departments in Britain and diplomatic representatives 
abroad, totalling £26 million. There had been no voting for or against 
return to Poland. 
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Nov. 15.—Joint statement on the use of atomic energy. (see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 16.—The Minister of State, replying in Parliament to questions 
about U.N.R.R.A., said supplies and services had to be obtained from 
over 40 countries. Mistakes were made, but on the whole it had come 
through the test of action with very remarkable success. The amount 
spent on the displaced persons services in Europe would, at the end of 
1945, be about £28 million, some 10 per cent of the total expenditure, 
By the end of September U.N.R.R.A. had itself shipped nearly 2 
million tons to Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and 
Albania, and by Dec. 31 the total would be 4 million tons, valued at 
£250 million. 

In 1946 rehabilitation would account for over half the resources 
U.N.R.R.A. could make available. China would have about {£150 
million worth. The Government proposed to give another 1 per cent 
of the national income. They were resolved that U.N.R.R.A. must not 
and should not fail. 

Nov. 17.—It was announced that the Government had recognized 
the Hungarian Government. 

Nov. 19.—The Minister of State, in reply to a question in Parliament, 
said that the Foreign Secretary could not regard as satisfactory the 
Soviet Government’s answer to his protest about their trade agreements 
with Hungary and Rumania, and he was pressing the Soviet Govern- 
ment to furnish him with the text of the agreements. 

Mr. Attlee’s address to Parliament in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

Mr. Morrison announced in Parliament the Government’s 5-year 
programme of nationalization. 

Nov. 20.—The Secretary for War, in a Parliamentary reply, sum- 
marized the military commitments in Europe as: maintenance of law 
and order; assistance to the Greek Government; disbandment of the 
Wehrmacht; the disarming of Germany, including destruction of forti- 
fications, factories, equipment, etc.; the guarding of the frontiers of the 
British zone in Germany and Austria; control and repatriation of 
displaced persons; tasks of reconstruction, such as rebuilding of roads, 
bridges, houses, etc., repair of railways; and distribution of food 
and fuel. 

Mr. Attlee arrived back in London. 

Nov. 22.—Mr. Attlee’s report on his visit to America. (see Summary.) 


GREECE. Nov. 8.—British Treasury minute on help for Greece. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 9.—It was announced that the Government disagreed with the 
Allied intention to recognize the Government of Albania, and reserved 
all its rights and claims against that country. A Note was sent to the 
British Government stating that Albania was an enemy of Greece and 
of the United Nations, and was persecuting and aiming to exterminate 
the Greek population in Northern Epirus. ; 

Nov. 13.—The prices of foodstuffs, already very high, were reported 
to have doubled in 5 days, and it was estimated that no employee or 
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worker received enough in a month to cover the cost of food for 10 
days, despite recent wage increases. 

Nov. 14.—The Athens special court condemned to death Gen. 
Lambon and one of his officers, to life imprisonment 3 others, and to 
21 years 4 more for collaboration with the enemy and atrocities 
committed against members of the resistance movement when they were 
in the ‘‘special security” police service during the occupation. 

Nov. 20.—The Government resigned, and M. Sophoulis was 
commissioned by the Regent to form the broadest possible Coalition 
Government. Its programme would be limited to making progress in 
reconstruction, and the question of a plebiscite was postponed till 1948. 

Nov. 21.—The Regent, under pressure from the Right, was under- 
stood to have insisted that M. Papandreon should be included in the 
new Government. The Republicans refused to collaborate with him. 
The Regent then resigned, but later swore in the new Cabinet, with 
M. Kaphandaris and M. Tsouderos, Vice-Premiers; M. Mylonas, 
Finance; M. Vorazanis, National Economy; M. Iassonides, Public 
Welfare; Gen. Manettas, War; M. Havinis, Public Works; M. Rendis, 
the Interior; M. Sophianopoulos, Foreign Affairs; M. Athanasiades, 
Education; M. Kartalis, Supplies; and M. Evelpides, Agriculture. The 
majority of the Ministers were old Venezelists. 

The King sent a letter to the British Government, and in a statement 
for the press (in London) said the postponement of the plebiscite 
created an entirely new situation, and meanwhile a Government had 
been formed consisting only of Republicans. This solution was no 
more applicable than the proposals that elections should precede the 
plebiscite because, since the people were to be called on to go to the 
polls sooner or later, it was obvious that the question of the régime, 
either explicitly or implicity, would automatically be put before the 
electorate. He gave reasons why he believed that such a solution was 
harmful to Greece in every way and was an insult to the people, who 
had the right to express their opinion regarding their régime. 

Nov. 22.—The Cabinet met, and decided to appeal to the Regent not 
to resign. (The Archbishop had asked for the inclusion of MM. 
Papandreou and Kanellopoulos in the Cabinet, but when these two 
politicians asked for the portfolios of the Army and Navy the Ministers 
of the Left refused to agree.) 

Parties of the Right, including the Populists and the National Liberals, 
telegraphed to the Governments and Parliaments of Britain, the U.S.A., 
and France protesting that the placing in power of the Sophoulis 
Government was a violation of democratic principles. 

Nov. 23.—The Regent declined to withdraw his resignation, though 
he had just received a message from the British Foreign Secretary 
asking him to do so. The British Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who had been in consultation with the political leaders, 
left for London after broadcasting a message to the people asking them 
to support the new Government. He emphasized that it was not 
imposed upon Greece by Britain, and that the proposal to postpone 
the plebiscite came from the Regent. 
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Nov. 25.—The Regent withdrew his resignation after an appeal 
from the U.S. Ambassador and a message from the British Foreign 
Secretary and the ‘‘earnest recommendation” of the British Government 
given verbally by the British Ambassador. 


HONG KONG. Nov. 15.—Lord Alanbrooke arrived. 


HUNGARY. Nov. 6.—The Elections resulted in the Smallholders 
securing 246 seats, the Communists 67, the Social Democrats 71, and 
the Peasants 22. Of the 4,444,000 votes cast, 2,547,000 went to the 
Smallholders, 772,0000 to the Social Democrats, 747,000 to the 
Communists, 301,000 to the Peasant Party, and 70,000 to the Citizen 
Radicals. 

Nov. 10.—The party leaders agreed to form a coalition Cabinet, 
under M. Tildy. The Smallholders received g portfolios, the Socialists 
and Communists each 4, and the National Peasants one. M. Yeossy 
was Foreign Minister; M. Kovacs, the Interior; M. 'Tombor, Defence 
(all Smallholders); M. Gero (Communist) Finance, and M. Riesz 
(Socialist), Justice. 

Nov. 15.—The Coalition Government took over officially from the 
Provisional National Assembly. 

Nov. 16.—M. Tildy agreed to give the portfolio of the Interior to 
a Communist, but declined to appoint Communists to the Under- 
Secretaryship of the Interior, which the Communists also claimed. He 
appointed two Under-Secretaries, one a Smallholder and the other a 
Socialist. 

Nov. 17.—Recognition of the Government. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 23.—Bela Imredy, the former Prime Minister, was sentenced 
by the People’s Court in Budapest to be hanged. 


INDIA. Nov. 7.—The Viceroy commuted the death sentences passed 
on four Indians at Alipore for aiding the enemy. 

Nov. 8.—Mr. Jinnah, speaking in Bombay, said that Muslims in 
India would not remain mere spectators of the Arab struggle against 
British imperialism and against the illegal immigration of Jews into 
Palestine. He added: “It is not a question of a national home for the 
Jews; it is a question of the Jews reconquering Palestine, which they 
lost 2,000 years ago, with the help of British bayonets and American 
money.” 

Nov. 12.—Pandit Nehru, speaking in Bombay, said it was the duty 
of a subject nation to “revolt”, and added that he used that word after 
careful thought. 

Crowds of students in Lahore and Lucknow demonstrated against 
the arrests of officers of the “Indian National Army”. Several were 
injured when the police intervened. ; 

Nov. 16.—General H.Q. issued a statement denying allegations in 
the Indian press that “thousands” of the I.N.A. had been executed, 
and pointing out that the only men executed were 7 captured while 
fighting for the Japanese in Burma. Since the capture of Rangoon all 
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captured I.N.A. men had been treated in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of clemency and the great majority released. 

Nov. 21.—Demonstrations in Calcutta against the trial of 3 officers 
of the I.N.A. led to clashes with the police, who were compelled to fire, 
killing 1 and wounding 53 persons. 

Nov. 22.—Further demonstrations in Calcutta led to the death of 
11 persons and injury to 125, when the police had to fire on the crowd. 
They suffered 40 casualties. A strike began among transport workers 
in protest against the police action. The Governor of Bengal broadcast 
an appeal to all leaders to control the demonstrators, who were a 
leaderless body of youths whose activities proved nothing, influenced 
nobody, end were not in the interests of any section of the people. 

Nov. 23.—The police had to fire at 5 places in Calcutta, killing 5 and 
wounding about 40 people. The Governor, in a broadcast, said troops 
were taking up key positions. He had put off calling upon the army as 
long as he could. He had seen all the leaders of the main parties, and 
all had assured him that their parties greatly deplored the disturbances, 
and they dissociated their parties from support of or responsibility for 
them. There was no doubt, he added, that hooligan elements had taken 
advantage of the unrest. 

Owing to the strike, military engineers were called in to operate the 
water and sewage systems. 


INDO-CHINA. Nov. 10.—French troops established their first link 
with Cambodia by occupying Tay Ninh, 60 miles N.W. of Saigon. At 
Saigon airfield Annamites set on fire a petrol dump containing nearly 
all the R.A.F. stock in Indo-China. 

Nov. 13.—Sharp fighting was reported between Annamese rebels 
and the Japanese, who were believed to have suffered more casualties 
than the British, Indians, and French combined. Japanese H.Q. in 
Saigon stated that there were 10,000 fully armed Japanese and some 
35,000 disarmed in and round the city. The Japanese, who had armed 
and trained the Annamese, were reported still to be supplying them 
with arms. Annamese feeling was stated to be much stronger against 
them than against the French or British. 

Nov. 14.—Official Chinese reports stated that some 30,000 of the 
100,000 Chinese troops sent to Northern Indo-China had been with- 
drawn, and the remainder would go as soon as the Japanese sur- 
render was completed. They would receive all the Japanese arms and 
material. 

Nov. 15.—The French authorities were reported to be attempting to 
reach a compromise with the Viet Minh “Government” in Hanoi, 
which was controlling local administration without interference from 
the Chinese forces engaged in disarming and evacuating the 30,000 
Japanese in that area. There were believed to be 26,000 French people 
in Hanoi, including 7,000 women and children. 


ITALY. Nov. 6.—Publication of the Armistice terms, with comment 
on the way in which they had been implemented. (see Great Britain.) 
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Nov. 7.—Correspondence with the U.S. Government published, 
(see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 10.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Udine, denounced the 
Yugoslavs’ oppressive methods in Venezia Giulia; they could not remain 
deaf to the appeals of Italians in lands that “we consider ours”. Nor 
could they permit mass deportations of Italians. 

Nov. 14.—The Prime Minister told the press that in Venezia Giulia 
he believed that 8,000 people had been deported by the Yugoslavs, and 
nothing had been heard of them. He appealed for a share for Italy in 
the administration of Eritrea, Somalia, and Libya, all of which interested 
a poor nation like Italy as outlets for her surplus labour. 

The existence was discovered of a secret Fascist organization, and 
some of the ringleaders were arrested in Rome, Milan, and Turin. 

Nov. 17.—It was announced that the Allied Supreme Command had 
restored control of the Army to the Government as from Nov. 15. 

Nov. 18.—The Liberal Party suggested to the Cabinet that the basis 
of the Government should be widened to include men outside the 
Coalition. 

Nov. 22.—The Liberal Ministers resigned from the Cabinet, which 
had first met to consider the Socialist Party’s demand for the immediate 
convocation of the Consulta to discuss the situation created by the 
Liberal call for a new Government. 

Nov. 23.—The Labour Democrat Party told Signor Parri it was no 
longer able to co-operate with him. The inner Cabinet met, and the 
Premier proposed that his Ministry should remain in office, as “no 
pledge exists that binds him to the automatic resignation of the 
Cabinet”. 

Nov. 24.—Signor Parri told the Regent that his Government was 
unable to carry on. He then broadcast a warning to the nation against 
civil war, saying Italy must beware of Fascism, which was trying to 
spring up again. There was a real danger of an action against Italy’s 
democratic future, and there was no truth in the rumours that alleged 
difficulties had been put in their way by the Allies. It was only the lack 
of stability in the Government which made the Allies distrustful, since 
they were liable to consider Italy an ungovernable country. 

At the Cabinet meeting the Christian Democrats maintained that 
the Government’s mandate lapsed with the retirement of the Liberals, 
and they were supported by the Labour Democrats. 


JAPAN. Nov. 5.—The Emperor informed the Prime Minister that 
he and the Empress had decided to offer their personal art collections 
and jewelry to the Government to help finance the import of food. 
The Cabinet decided to appeal to all members of the Zaibatsu and 
other wealthy families to follow the Imperial example. 

Allied H.Q. sent the Government an order calling for the cessation 
of relations with the representatives of neutral countries posted to 
Japan. 

Nov. 6.—Allied H.Q. ordered the dissolution of the top holding 
companies of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda, and in- 
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structed the Government to take over the shares they held in over 300 
producing companies and hand them over to a “ holding company 
liquidating commission”. The Government were also to take steps to 
“terminate and prohibit Japanese participation in private international 
cartels and other restrictive private international arrangements”. 

General MacArthur told the press that “the way has been cleared 
for the first time in Japanese history for the Japanese people to achieve 
economic freedom”. 

Nov. 8.—General MacArthur ordered the Government to arrest and 
hand over at the earliest possible date 300 officials of prisoner-of-war 
camps throughout Japan, against all of whom there was a prima facie 
case that they had committed atrocities. 

Nov. 9.—The Cabinet voted to abolish the conscription law and 
repeal all other laws relating to military service which became obsolete 
with the Allied demobilization order. 

Nov. 13.—Allied H.Q. directed the Government to furnish reports 
of the empire’s food supply and of all plans for increasing production; 
also to give information regarding the feudal land-holding system 
(under which 4 out of 5 million farm households were tenants on estates 
with absentee landlords). 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Pauley (President Truman’s representative) told the 
press in Tokyo that the United Nations could expect only “‘insignifi- 
cant” reparations from Japan. Any machinery obtained would probably 
go to the Philippines and China, and the main source of reparations for 
the other allies would be such Japanese assets as were frozen abroad. 

Nov. 16.—Food rioting was reported in the mining districts in Hok- 
kaido on Nov. 13 and 14. The Government publicly admitted that its 
price-control system over perishable foodstuffs had completely col- 
lapsed, and petitioned the permission of Allied H.Q. to move supplies 
from abroad. 

Nov. 18.—Lord Alanbrooke arrived in Tokyo. An Allied order, to 
become effective on Dec. 15, prohibited all training of airmen, including 
ground-crews, and instructed the Government to dissolve all companies 
engaged on operating civil air lines and to dismantle all airfields and 
equipment. 

Nov. 19.—Gen. MacArthur ordered the arrest of Gen. Koiso, 
Premier in 1944; Matsuoka, formerly Foreign Minister; Baron Araki, 
a former Minister; Generals Matsui, Honjo, and Mazaki; Shiratori, a 
former Ambassador; and Kuzuu, head of the Black Dragon Society. 

Nov. 20.—Gen. Honjo committed suicide. 

Nov. 22.—Prince Konoye made the report on the revision of the 
Constitution demanded by the Allies, and then resigned his office of 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Nov. 23.—Gen. Koiso surrendered to the Allies. 

Nov. 24.—Allied H.Q. ordered the Government to submit by 
Dec. 31 a complete scheme for taxes, to yield some 100,000 million 
yen, to provide a base for the reorganization of the finances. It was to 
include a 100 per cent war profits tax on all war industries, and very 
high taxes on other corporations and individuals. 
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JAVA. Nov. 5.—Dr. van Mook issued a declaration of policy in which 
he said “the Government recognize the legitimate aspirations of 
Indonesians to national existence, and are convinced that these can be 
realized by a process of evolution through friendly co-operation 
between Indonesians and Netherlanders. Their general purpose is, 
therefore, the rapid development of Indonesia as a partner in a King. 
dom that will be constructed to guarantee the national self-respect of 
all member peoples. 

“To that end the central Government of this country will have to be 
reconstructed by legal process so that it consists of a democratic 
representative body with a substantial majority of Indonesian members, 
and a Council of Ministers under the Governor-General as Crown 
representative... The suffrage will be the subject of further con- 
sultation, but will have to rest on the foundation of a freely shaped 
public opinion and adequate representation for all important sections 
of the body politic. 

“Indonesia will become a full partner in the Kingdom organized as a 
Commonwealth of the participating territories. A round-table con- 
ference will propose how this should be done... Decisions, however, 
will be taken by the constitutional authorities of the Kingdom. Racial 
discrimination and the distinction between Netherlands and Indonesian 
civil services will be abolished... Education will be reformed... 
Indonesian and Dutch will be regarded as official languages.” 

Economic and social policy would aim at rehabilitation and the 
prosperity of the population generally, with room made for the develop- 
ment of business of every size for all racial groups. 

Much of what had happened during and after the Japanese occupa- 
tion was better forgotten, but a number of acts, such as voluntary 
co-operation with the enemy or crimes against persons or their pos- 
sessions would have to be adjudicated. It was now doubly necessary 
to restore order so that they might proceed with the nomination of 
representatives for a general consultation free from threats and in- 
timidation, and hold the round-table conference. 

Dr. van Mook handed the statement to the press, and said the 
Government were convinced that only by following the policy outlined 
could the country be saved from chaos and desolation. 

Nov. 6.—Dr. Soekarno issued a statement which amounted to a 
rejection of the Government’s terms. 

Nov. 7.—The number of Allied prisoners of war and internees still 
in Java was reported to be 57,000, most of them Dutch women and 
children. So far 5,000 had been evacuated from Surabaya by British 
ships, and some 6,000 had been moved from Semarang to Batavia. 

Nov. 8.—General Mansergh, in a letter to Dr. Soerio, Governor of 
East Java, announced that as Surabaya was occupied by looters and 
rioters and no one’s life or property was safe, his forces would enter 
the city to disarm the Indonesians and restore normal conditions. 
Surabaya radio reported that large numbers of Dutch troops had 
arrived and called on the people to prevent their landing. Gen. 
Mansergh ordered Dr. Soerio to issue an immediate contradiction. 
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The body of Brigadier Mallaby was delivered to the British military 
authorities at Surabaya. 

Nov. 9.—Leaflets were dropped on Surabaya with an ultimatum from 
General Mansergh giving the Indonesians till 6 a.m. the next day to 
accept the following conditions: All hostages to be returned by 6 p.m. 
that day; All rebel leaders, including those of the youth movement and 
the chief of police, to report at 6 p.m., having laid down their arms, and 
be prepared to sign a document of unconditional surrender; all un- 
authorized arms to be handed in, after which the city would be searched 
for arms; any attempt to attack or molest Allied internees to be punish- 
able by death; and all Indonesian women and children wishing to leave 
the city to do so, provided they went by 7 p.m. that day. 

The leaflets described how on Oct. 28 the rebels, treacherously and 
without provocation, suddenly attacked the British forces who had 
come to disarm the Japanese, help Allied prisoners and war and the 
internees, and maintain order. British personnel were killed, internee 
women and children massacred, and General Mallaby murdered when 
trying to implement a truce which had been broken in spite of Indone- 
sian undertakings. 

A proclamation by Gen. Christison was dropped at many places in 
Java, announcing that strong British forces were occupying Surabaya 
and would seek out and punish those responsible for General Mallaby’s 
death. All law-abiding citizens would have an opportunity of dissociat- 
ing themselves from the extremists, and thus show their good faith to 
the world. It added: “This is not an attack on the liberties of the people; 
it is not an attempt to settle the political future of Indonesia by force; it 
does not concern the rest of Indonesia. It is the extremists of Surabaya 
who are guilty, and it is the guilty who must suffer.” The British had 
no quarrel with the people, but only with those who attacked them or 
prevented them carrying out the tasks set them by the United Nations 
at the Berlin Conference. 

Allied H.Q. issued a list of British and Indian casualties, showing 
4 British and 3 Indian officers and 24 Indian other ranks killed; 4 
British officers and 76 Indian other ranks wounded; and 2 British and 
2 Indian officers, 1 Viceroy commissioned officer, and 1 British and 
183 Indian other ranks missing. 

Nov. 10.—British warships shelled Surabaya port and troops began 
clearing the city of extremists. The Indonesians ignored the ultimatum 
and declared a “Holy War”. Some 20,000 armed Japanese were 
reported to have joined them. 

Dr. Soekarno sent to General Christison copy of a telegram he had 
sent to Mr. Attlee asking him to stop British and Indian troops from 
interferring on the side of the Dutch. 

_Nov. 11.—Operations in Surabaya continued, against little opposi- 
tion. The extremists had fled from the key points such as their H.Q., 
the telephone exchange, and the power station, and much Japanese 
equipment was captured. Native women and children left behind were 
fed by the British troops, and 3,500 internees were released. British 
casualties were one killed and g wounded. 
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Soekarno broadcast from Batavia. It was learnt that before leaving 
for Jogjakarta on Nov. g night he had entrusted M. Sjarir (, 
Communist) with the formation of a new Cabinet. 

Nov. 12.—Amir Sjarifudin and Mr. Sjarir were elected joint chairmen 
of the Socialist Party of Indonesia. 

Nov. 13.—A new Cabinet was announced, with Mr. Sjarir as Prime 
Minister and in charge of Foreign and Home Affairs; Amir Sjarifudin 
in charge of Home Security and Information; Mr. Soewandi, Minister 
of Justice; Dr. Sunaria, Finance; and Mr. Moelia, Education. Soekarno 
was to be President, on the French model, without executive power, 
and Hatta Vice-President. 

Nov. 14.—Rebel resistance in Surabaya stiffened, and a counter- 
attack was made, but the operations continued methodically. At least 
8,000 refugees, all without food, were reported to have come into 
the British lines. 

General Hawthorn received the formal surrender of General Nagano 
and General Yamamoto, and told them that they had deliberately and 
dishonourably failed to carry out the terms of the surrender imposed 
on their nation by the Allies, and had also failed to maintain law and 
order in Java. He therefore ordered their arrest. Both, together with 
General Nakamura, were removed to Singapore. 

Mr. Sjarir, in a statement, said that the Government, having success- 
fully weathered the storm and stress of the initial stages of its assump- 
tion of power, felt the time was ripe for the institution of several 
necessary measures aimed at democratizing the administrative structure. 
There would be elections to a National Assembly, and the Government 
had called upon the people to organize parties to represent all shades of 
opinion. 

Nov. 16.—Dr. van Mook told the press he was sure the only way out 
of the situation was through contact and discussion. The deteriora- 
tion of Java’s economic life made a settlement increasingly urgent. 

Nov. 17.—A meeting was held between Dutch and Indonesian 
representatives, Gen. Christison presiding. No conclusions were 
reached. Dr. van Mook submitted his statement of Nov. 6, but the 
Indonesians were not in a position to make definite replies to the 
questions asked without reference back to their “Cabinet”. 

Three British officers were killed and a woman wounded at Semarang 
when rebels attacked a car taking 3 women to an internment camp. 
British troops took over the town. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Sjahrir told the press that ‘Dr. van Mook should 
have realized that I said nothing in my pamphlet about modifying our 
aims or our attitude to the Dutch... We do not hate the Dutch, but 
we will not accept the colonial system... Dr. van Mook said almost 
nothing beyond making a statement on his old offer... Mr. Dening 
did most of the talking. He said that Britain thought the Dutch offer 
reasonable, and repeated that Britain recognized Dutch sovereignty 
in the East Indies.” 

In Batavia fighting occurred between Ambonese in Dutch uniform 
and rebels. British troops intervened. 
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Nov. 20.—Fighting was reported at Semarang, and in Batavia and 
Surabaya sniping and attacks on British troops and transport con- 
tinued, and captured Indonesian looters were found to be carrying 
home-made grenades to attack British vehicles. Fighting also began 
at Ambarawa. 

Over 60,000 Dutch inhabitants were now stated to have been con- 
centrated in and round Bandoeng, being looked after by the Recovery 
of Allied Prisoners of War. 

Nov. 21.—It was announced in Batavia that all Dutch native troops 
were being withdrawn from Java for the time being. 

Nov. 22.—A national convention of some 150 delegates from different 
parts of the country met in Batavia. 

Rebel terrorists attacked a camp for internees at Ambarawa and 
murdered several women and children. 

Nov. 23.—Dr. van Mook, referring to the rebel leaders’ refusal to 
meet the Dutch representatives, said he was not asking them to accept 
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and proposals, but only to discuss the situation, and possible solutions. 
osed Nothing constructive had reached him from the Indonesian side. 
and (The Indonesians had given as their reason for refusal the existing 


state of disorder, for which they blamed the Dutch.) 

An R.A.F. aircraft made a forced landing just outside Batavia and 
the crew and Indian soldiers being flown to Semarang were murdered. 

Nov. 24.—The rebels blockaded Bandoeng, and at Semarang they 
made persistent attacks on the British positions. 

Nov. 25.—R.A.F. aircraft destroyed the wireless stations at Jogja- 
karta and Surakarta, which had been broadcasting inflammatory 
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23 of propaganda. Fighting went on at Bandoeng and Semarang, where 
British Marines were landed from the cruiser Sussex. 
out 
ora- MALAYA. Nov. 14.—The Chief Civil Affairs Officer opened the 
Singapore Advisory Council and announced that the Government 
sian intended to provide the fullest opportunities to the peoples of Malaya 
vere to take a direct part in the civil administration and all possible facilities 
the to enable them and all races to fit themselves for Government posts. 
the 
MALTA. Nov. 11.—The Elections for the Council of Government 
ang were held. Only Labour presented candidates as a party. The Con- 
np. stitutionalists and Nationalists urged absention until self-government 
was granted. Less than 42 per cent of the electorate voted. 
uld Nov. 14.—Nine Labour and one Independent were returned as 
our Members of the Council. 
but 
ost pea NETHERLANDS. Nov. 7.—The Queen arrived back from 
in ondon. 
et Nov. 14.—The Government submitted to the Reparations Con- 
ity ference a war damages claim for some £2,858 million. 
Nov. 20.—The Queen, opening the States General, said that, in 
rm Java, “we have no idea of revenge nor of colonial domination, but we 


are convinced that only the unity of our peoples, here and oversea, 
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offers a guarantee for their harmonious development, safety, and 
continuing welfare’. She hoped that the plan for self-government 
could be put into full effect ‘by constitutional means’’, and she knew 
that “the Netherlands is prepared to co-operate unselfishly in the 
establishment of a new status for our kingdom”’. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. Nov. 7.—The Prime Minister, in a state- 
ment about Mr. de Valera’s speech, said that “to expect Ulster to 
become part of a State in which its loyalty to the Crown is brazenly 
repudiated is an outrage to reason and common sense”’. If partition 
was ended Ulster would become part of an All-Ireland republic, and 
Great Britain would lose her bridgehead and have near her western 
coast a country owing no allegiance to the Crown. 


PALESTINE. Nov. 5.—Lord Gort left for England. The Palestine 
Arab Party telegraphed to the Arab League Council, meeting in Cairo, 
asking it not to take any decision about Palestine without first informing 
it and getting its approval. 

Nov. 6.—More British troops landed, bringing the total in the country 
up to some 50,000. 

Nov. 8.—General Sir Alan Cunningham was appointed High 
Commissioner. 

Nov. 13.—A 12-hours general strike was proclaimed for all towns 
and villages by a meeting of the National Council for Palestine Jewry. 

Mr. Bevin’s statement on British proposals. (see Special Summary.) 

The officer administering the government received the leaders of 
the Arab and Jewish communities and gave them the text of Mr. 
Bevin’s statement. He also visited the Emir of Transjordan and read 
the text to him. (see Great Britain.) 

Dr. Khalidi, leader of the Palestine Arab Reform Party, stated that 
the best he could say about Mr. Bevin’s speech was that they were 
disappointed. 

Nov. 14.—Rioting at Telaviv resulted in the destruction or damaging 
of Government buildings, and in 50 civilians, 5 British soldiers, and 10 
policemen being injured. Troops of the 6th Airborne Division had to 
fire, and killed 2 and wounded 8 of the rioters. A daylight curfew was 
imposed. In Jerusalem some Jewish constables guarding Government 
offices were injured by stone-throwing. 

Nov. 15.—Reinforcements arrived in Telaviv, but rioting continued, 
and a proclamation was issued warning the people that the punishment 
for possessing firearms was imprisonment for life, and that death 
sentences might be imposed for carrying them. It declared that “the 
officer administering the Government and the C.-in-C. in the Middle 
East, with powerful forces at their command, will ensure that law and 
order is maintained”’. 

The Municipality issued a statement condemning the disturbances 
and declaring that “brutal activities” such as had occurred were 
completely useless. 
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An official statement about the riots the day before said the crowd 
numbered some 45,000, and that 200 demonstrators set the District 
Office on fire. The Post Office and the office of the Comptroller of 
Light Industries were also attacked. The total death-roll of Jews in 
the 2 days was 6; 13 members of the Palestine Police Force were 
injured, and 10 British soldiers. 

Jamil Mardam Bey, representative of the Arab League, arrived in 
Jerusalem to discuss the British statement with Arab leaders. 

Nov. 16.—The daylight curfew was lifted up to 4 p.m., and the 
Mayor of Telaviv said he believed there would be no more trouble. 

Nov. 17.—The Emir of Transjordan arrived in Jerusalem. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Shaw visited Telaviv and, in an official statement, 
said the recent sabotage was “without justification”, and the damage 
was estimated at £200,000. 

Nov. 20.—The curfew at Telaviv was lifted. The Government, in a 
statement, denied that the police had failed to take prompt and effective 
action against the mob. They might possibly have dispersed the crowds 
sooner, but only by firing ands causing heavy loss of life. 

Nov. 21.—Sir Alan Cunningham arrived in Jerusalem, and in an 
address, said he came there with no preconceived ideas and no sense 
of partisanship, and was ready to go forward with anyone as partner or 
partners in the common aim of establishing order and peace. 

Nov. 22.—The Higher Arab Committee in Jerusalem was formed, 
half of the members being from the Husseini party. 

Armed Jews stole arms, etc., from an R.A.F. store near Petah Tiqva. 

Nov. 23.—The Greek schooner Dimitrios was seized, found to be 
carrying illegal immigrants. 

Nov. 24.—The British authorities seized several trawlers and 
arrested many Jews on charges of supporting illegal immigration. 

Nov. 25.—Two police coastguard stations were blown up north of 
Telaviv, injuring 2 British sergeants and 4 British and 8 Palestinian 
constables. The attackers opened fire with automatic weapons. A 
curfew was imposed on the area. British troops surrounded 3 Jewish 
settlements between Telaviv and Herzlia. 


PERSIA. Nov. 8.—A Deputy stated in Parliament that 92,000 fresh 
Russian troops had landed at Bandar Shah, on the Caspian Sea, and 
80,000 at Astara, in Azerbaijan. The Red Army still occupied 45 
buildings in Teheran, he added. 

Nov. 18.—An official statement announced the outbreak of rebellion 
in Azerbaijan on Nov. 16, and the loss of Mianeh to the rebels. At 
Tabriz meetings were held to denounce the Government and at 
Maragheh arms were distributed to the crowds from Russian lorries. 

The War Minister informed the Russian Military Attaché, but the 
Russians refused a request by the Persian commandant at Tabriz for 
the despatch by a Russian aircraft of an officer to report to Teheran. 

A “committee of exiles’ in Teheran, in a manifesto to elements from 
northern Persia, said “oppression by foreigners and the lack of security 
have forced the inhabitants of the north to move towards the capital. 
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Exiles should send complaints to the committee, which is ready to shed 
the last drop of blood for Persian independence and integrity”. 

Nov. 19.—The Teheran press attributed the disturbances to foreign 
elements. Troops were sent north, after the Soviet Military Attaché 
and the Commander of the Soviet forces in Persia had been informed. 

Nov. 20.—It was stated officially in Teheran that the troops going 
north had been stopped at Kazvin by the Russians. Fighting was 
reported at Mianeh and Tabriz. Two delegates of the ‘Democratic 
Movement” arrived in Teheran. They were arrested. Soviet comment, 
(see U.S.S.R.) 

A Kurdish nationalist movement was reported to be causing unrest 
in the north-west, and to be demanding, with Russian support, auto- 
nomy for the district west of Lake Urmia. 

Statement by the Ambassador in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 23.—Direct negotiations were opened with the Soviet military 
authorities and the Chargé d’Affaires. Conditions at Tabriz were 
reported to be normal, and only at Mianeh was there any fighting. 

U.S. Note to Moscow about North Persia. (see U.S.A.) 

Nov. 25.—At Tabriz a “‘national congress of Azerbaijan”’, formed cn 
Nov. 20, issued a statement demanding autonomy, but said they did 
not desire to split Persia or to affect the existing frontiers. They had 
elected a committee of 39 members to administer the internal affairs of 
the province. 


POLAND. Nov. 13.—Statement by the Foreign Minister to London 
press. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 14.—Statement in London on the Polish debt to Britain. (sce 
Great Britain.) 

Nov. 18.—Agreement was reached between the Government and the 
European Regional Office of U.N.R.R.A. for recognition of the latter’s 
mission to Poland. 

Nov. 20.—The Vice-Minister for Repatriation stated that 735,000 
Poles had been repatriated from eastern Polish territories now incor- 
porated in the U.S.S.R. and another 750,000 were expected. Some 
400,000 would come back from other parts of Russia by the end of the 
year. About 333,000 had returned from Germany. 

Nov. 24.—It was learnt that the Russians had released MM. Puzak, 
Baginski, and Zwierzynski, sentenced to long terms of imprisonment in 
June for “‘organizing diversionary activities and sabotage” against the 
Red Army. (They were the speakers of the Underground “‘Parliament”’, 
and the leaders of the Peasant and Nationalist Parties respectively.) 


PORTUGAL. Nov. 17.—Twenty-two Germans were deported to 
Germany, including the former Minister, at the request of the Supreme 
Allied Council in Berlin. 

Nov. 18.—The General Election was held, the opposition abstaining. 
(The Democratic Party had withdrawn its candidates because the 
Government refused to postpone the Elections.) 
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RUMANIA. Nov. 8.—A large crowd demonstrating in front of the 
royal palace in Bucarest on the King’s birthday was attacked by Com- 
munists. 13 people were killed, and troops were called out. Later 
they fired on the crowd when it refused to disperse. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 9.—A new portfolio of Public Health and 
Housing was created, and Dr. Gluckman appointed Minister. Mr. 
Madeley, the Minister of Labour, resigned, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Colin Steyn, and Mr. H. G. Lawrence, Minister of Welfare, was 
appointed Minister of Social Welfare and Justice. The changes followed 
on the withdrawal of the Labour Party from the war-time coalition. 
(Mr. Madeley was leader of the Party.) 


TRIPOLITANIA. Nov. 5.—Rioting in Tripoli between Arabs and 
Jews which began the previous night resulted in 74 Jews and 1 Arab 
being killed, and 183 Jews and 36 Arabs injured. ‘Troops were called 
out and a curfew imposed by the British administration. 

Nov. 6.—Attacks on Jews occurred at Zliten, Zanzur, and other 
towns. The number of deaths was over 100, and 550 rioters were 
in custody. 


TURKEY. Nov. 7.—The Treaty of Friendship with Russia expired. 
Statement about revision of the Montreux Convention. (see U.S.A.) 
Nov. 22.—The Government were understood to have replied ver- 

bally to the U.S. Note on the Straits, saying that before entering into a 


discussion they must take cognizance of the views of Russia and Great 
Britain. 

Nov. 23.—The Foreign Minister received a British memorandum 
regarding the Montreux Convention. 


U.S.A. Nov. 5.—The White House issued a statement denying 
categorically allegations by Chinese Communists that U.S. troops 
there had been used against them. 

Nov. 6.—Charges of American intervention in China in favour of the 
Chungking forces were officially denied in Washington. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Byrnes told the press that plans were already under 
way for the withdrawal of U.S. Marines from North China. They had 
gone there to assist the Government in carrying out the surrender terms 
and demobilizing the many Japanese troops in that region. 

Mr. Byrnes issued particulars of the Note to Turkey, which said 
the suggestions made came under 4 headings: that the Straits should be 
open to merchantmen of all nations at all times; that they should be 
open to warships of the Black Sea Powers at all times; that save for an 
agreed limited tonnage, passage should be denied to warships of other 
Powers, except with the consent of the Black Sea Powers or when they 
were acting on behalf of the United Nations Organization; and that 
that body should take the place of the League of Nations in the Con- 
vention and that Japan should be eliminated as a signatory. 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder arrived in Washington. 
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Correspondence between the Government and the Italian Government 
was published, including a letter from the Italian Foreign Minister 
in which he stated that the older colonies were regarded as a “means 
for absorbing Italy’s surplus manpower”, and went on, “We gather 
that, while no objections are raised to Italian sovereignty in Tripoli- 
tania, strategic guarantees are being sought in Cyrenaica”. He was 
ready to see Somaliland placed under a system of trusteeship, but in 
Eritrea the maintenance of Italian sovereignty was “essential”. As to 
Yugoslavia, he said the frontier suggested by President Truman might 
be taken as a basis of adjustment, involving the loss of Fiume and Zara, 
with nearly 80,000 Italians. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Attlee, Mr. Mackenzie King, and Sir John Anderson 
arrived in Washington. Speaking at a dinner at the White House 
President Truman remarked on the fact that when the British Empire 
had a foreign policy—and it always had one—the British people were 
behind it, no matter which Government was in power, and he was 
hoping that the U.S.A. could implement a foreign policy which 
would be the policy of the people, and not the policy of any political 
party. 

Mr. Attlee said, “What we need most of all is a universal foreign 
policy, a foreign policy that is not directed to any immediate aim of any 
particular country, but conceived in the interest of all the people of 
the world. That does not mean we do not take into account our par- 
ticular differences, but it seems to me that to-day our overriding 
interests of world civilization come first’. 

Nov. 12.—Gen. Eisenhower arrived at Boston (Mass.). Speaking at a 
dinner he said that keeping the peace required the maintenance of 
adequate forces in Europe, and “if the disintegration of our forces goes 
too far it will provide evidence to the German people that we are not 
equal to our task, and an enduring peace may disappear and the war 
may have been fought in vain”. They also had a responsibility to the 
displaced persons of Europe, and they could not neglect them. 

Nov. 13.—President Truman announced that the Government had 
“acceded” to the suggestion of the British Government that a joint 
Anglo-American committee of enquiry should examine political, 
economic, and social conditions in Palestine as they bore on this 
problem of Jewish immigration. 

The White House published the text of the President’s letter of 
Aug. 31 to Mr. Attlee. The President, in a statement, said, “I continue 
to adhere to the views expressed in that letter”. The President sent a 
message to Congress asking for an appropriation of $1,350 million for 
U.N.R.R.A. (This was in addition to the $550 million not yet voted by 
the Senate.) Mr. Attlee’s speech before Congress. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Byrnes told the press that a reply had been received 
from Moscow to the U.S. suggestions about the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission. It did not meet with American approval, owing to the 
Russian stipulation for unanimity in all decisions taken. He said 
experience in Berlin had shown the difficulties which arose if each 
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Power could exercise a veto right. The United States was in favour 
of a military control council in Tokyo, but wished to be sure that 
its proceedings could not tie the hands of the C.-in-C. and prevent 
him implementing the surrender terms. 

Nov. 15.—Gen. Eisenhower told the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that there would never be a war with Britain, and he believed 
that Russia sought United States friendship, and certainly had nothing 
to gain by war with them. He described America’s military power as 
the greatest single force for world peace, and said universal training 
would be the greatest assurance of keeping the peace for which America 
fought. Universal training was also essential to the success of the 
United Nations Organization. In a future war the country would never 
have time to train men. 

An official statement on atomic energy was read at the White House, 
issued by President Truman, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Mackenzie King. It 
emphasized that the responsibility for devising means to ensure that 
the new scientific discoveries should be used for the benefit of mankind 
rested not on their nations alone but on the whole civilized world. They 
had met to consider the possibility of international action: (1) To pre- 
vent the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes; (2) to promote 
the use of recent and future advances in scientific knowledge, parti- 
cularly in the utilization of atomic energy, for peaceful and humani- 
tarian ends. They realized that the only complete protection for the 
world from the misuse of scientific knowledge lay in the prevention 
of war, and declared themselves willing to proceed with the exchange of 
fundamental scientific information and the interchange of scientists 
and scientific literature for peaceful ends with any nation that would 
fully reciprocate. 

They were prepared to share, on a reciprocal basis, with other of the 
United Nations detailed information concerning the practical industrial 
application of atomic energy just as soon as effective enforceable safe- 
guards against its use for destructive purposes could be devised. They 
were of the opinion that a Commission should be set up to prepare 
recommendations for submission to the United Nations Organization, 
and, in particular, to make proposals: ‘‘(1) for extending between all 
nations the exchange of basic scientific information for peaceful ends; 
(2) for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes; (3) for the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction; (4) for effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying States against the hazards of 
violations and evasions.”” 

The work of the Commission should proceed by separate stages, the 
successful completion of each of which would develop the necessary 
confidence of the world before the next stage was undertaken. Speci- 
fically, the Commission might well devote its attention first to the wide 
exchange of scientists and scientific information, and as a second stage 
to the development of full knowledge concerning natural resources of 
raw materials, 
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Nov. 16.—The Government warned Bulgaria that the results of the 
General Election there were not likely to be recognized. 

Mr. Attlee left for Canada. 

Nearly all the U.S. scientists who worked on atomic fission and §% 
other scientists signed a recommendation to President Truman that he 
should invite British and Russian representatives to a conference ty 
plan for the international control of atomic energy. 

Nov. 20.—The Persian Ambassador told the press that Persia was 
a test case for all the principles on which the world went to war. He 
disclosed that in their Note of Nov. 17 to the Soviet Embassy the 
Persian Government had pointed out that they would have the right of 
imputing responsibility to the Soviet military authorities should unfor- 
tunate incidents occur owing to the lack of freedom of movement of 
Persian troops, and then informed the Embassy that they were sending 
two battalions and other arms to Mianeh and Tabriz. 

The Ambassador added that the British were quite willing to with- 
draw their troops; they had said so several times. But they would not 
do it until the Russian forces were withdrawn. 

President Truman announced the retirement of Gen. Marshall and 
Adm. King, and the appointment of Gen. Eisenhower and Adm, 
Nimitz to succeed them as Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations. 
He also stated that the United States was still making atom bombs, for 
experimental purposes. 

Nov, 21.—A strike began of the United Automobile Workers in 100 
plants of the General Motors Corp. (employing 350,000 men). It was 
part of a campaign the C.I.O. was waging against the mass production 
industries. 

Nov. 22.—Gen. Eisenhower told the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that unless help reached the people of Europe the situation might 
become disastrous, and supported President Truman’s request for a 
further appropriation of $1,350 million. U.N.R.R.A., he said, had been 
operating with steadily increasing effectiveness. 

The Director of the State Department’s Office of International Trade 
Policy, opening a campaign to educate the public to the need to provide 
financial aid to Britain, said that if no loan were granted there was grave 
danger of an economic war. 

Nov. 23.—The Government sent a Note to the Soviet Government 
asking to be kept informed of events in north Persia. 

Nov. 24.—The rationing of meat and fats ended, leaving sugar as 
the only food on the list. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 5.—Moscow radio, in a commentary on the struggle 
for peace, said that attempts to slander the Soviet Union did not serve 
the cause of peace, and “‘it does not serve the cause of peace to attempt 
to give up the foundations of international collaboration that were laid 
during the common struggle. It does not serve the cause of peace to 
attempt to save the Fascist scum that remained after the defeat of 
German Fascism. It does not serve the cause of peace to try to preserve 


Fascists’ hornets nests like Franco Spain and others... . 
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Pravda warned “those politicians who stake everything on the 
inevitable exhaustion of Europe” that the Red Army was not exhausted. 
The Soviet Union had emerged stronger from the war. Accusing 
persons and politicians of following the “fetish of the atomic bomb”, 
it went on, “There are many of these cynics in Europe and America 
with entire colonies of malignant bacilli, some of them sitting in some 
of the big newspaper offices from where they are trying to spread this 
mood all over the world... .” 

Nov. 6.—The Moscow Soviet met and elected as members of the 
Presidium Marshal Stalin, M. Molotov, M. Kalinin, Marshal Voroshi- 
lov, M. Kaganovitch, M. Andreyev (the Commissar for Agriculture), M. 
Mikoyan (the Foreign Trade Commissar), Gen. Zhdanov, Gen. Khrush- 
chev, M. Beriya, M. Shvernik, M. Malenkov, and M. Voznessensky. 

M. Molotov’s speech at the Kremlin. (see Spectal Summary.) 

Nov. 7.—The annual military parade was held in Moscow. M. 


| Molotov headed the members of the Central Committee of the Com- 


munist Party, Marshal Stalin being absent. 

Nov. 8.—Moscow radio quoted an article in Pravda stating that “there 
is hardly any likelihood that the cause of strengthening peace will be 
served by the campaign for the creation of blocs and groupings of 
States as a means of safeguarding certain external interests. Only 
co-operation among the Powers of the Anglo-American-Soviet coalition, 
the strength of which is now undergoing a severe test, can now give 
effect to the international organization of the United Nations”. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Ethridge arrived in Moscow. 

Nov. 17.—The New Times accused the “reactionary press’’ of 
Britain, America, and France of “trying to convince the people of the 
weakness of our country” and of appealing “for the elimination of the 
Soviet Union from any participation in European affairs’. The 
writer said that in the sphere of world politics it was necessary to take 
into consideration the presence of forces reflecting the narrow interests 
of influential groups which had nothing in common with the desires of 
the people for a stable peace. It must also be pointed out that the atom 
bomb clouded the brains of some representatives of that part of the 
press which formerly came out in favour of international co-operation, 
and some writers were even making direct appeals for an attack on the 
Soviet Union as soon as possible. He asked, “what nourishes these 
supporters of an imperialistic policy, who are ready to inherit from the 
Hitlerites their hatred of the Soviet Union and to solve their differences 
(with it) by means of armed force?” Well-known reactionary circles 
were desirous of seeking a way out of existing difficulties in the spheres 
of internal and foreign policy through foreign political adventures. 

Provocative appeals for a new war did not go unheeded in the Soviet 
Union; nor the desire to combine a policy of force and an armaments 
speed-up with a half-hearted desire for co-operation. In this double- 
faced attitude could be found the reasons for such phenomena as the 
attempts to preserve the military potential of Germany and Japan, the 
policy of supporting the bankrupt reactionary cliques in the Balkans, 
and the plans for creating a Western bloc. 
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Nov. 20.—Izvestia, referring to Persia, said the London radio 
evidently needed to place the responsibility for the incidents on the 
Russians to distract attention from the disorders on a really large scale 
which had recently occurred and were occurring in Palestine and 
Egypt, and for which, as was known, the English authorities bore the 
responsibility. In the democratic (Tudeh) movement in Azerbaijan 
all social layers of the population were taking part, and in spite of the 
fact that separatist tendencies were foreign to the movement the local 
gendarmerie in some cases took recourse to outrageous violence and 
repression of the population on the pretence of struggle against separa- 
tism. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Nov. 11.—The General Election was held, with 
universal suffrage for everyone over 18. (This more than doubled the 
electorate.) Polling was very heavy, and was supervised, for the first 
time, by local officials and not by paid agents of the Government. 

Nov. 12.—The election results showed that of the votes for the 
First Chamber 81.53 per cent were for National Front candidates, and 
of those for the Second Chamber 83.2 per cent. 

Nov. 17.—Marshal Tito told the press that whatever King Peter did 
would be in vain: the people had said its word, and “‘my opinion is that 
it would be best for him to accept his fate”. As soon as the number of 
illegal acts against the authorities diminished and bandit raids by Chet- 
niks and Ustachi grew fewer fuller freedom would be allowed. 

Nov. 23.—Election returns showed that 88 per cent of the electorate 
voted, and of these go per cent voted for the National Front. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Nov. 9.—A Conference on Reparations opened in Paris. 

Nov. 15.—The Maritime Technical Conference convened by the 
I.L.O. opened in Copenhagen and was attended by representatives of 
Governments, shipowners, and sailors’ unions of the U.S.A., Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Great Britain, Canada, Chile, China, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, India, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

Nov. 16.—The final session was held in London of the international 
education conference, at which 44 nations were represented. It 
adopted the constitution for the establishment of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. The first sitting of 
the Preparatory Commission was then held, to make arrangements for 
the first session of the Conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Nov. 20.—The International Executive Council of the World 
Power Conference met in London, and was attended by delegates from 
Great Britain, all the Dominions, India, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Eire, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, and the N.E.I., Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.A., and 
the U.S.S.R. 
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An International Whaling Conference opened in London, attended 
by representatives of Argentina, Denmark, France, Mexico. The 
Netherlands, Norway, the U.S.A., Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the U.K. 

Nov. 24.—The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
Organization met in London. Fifty-one nations were represented. 
The executive committee, made up of 14 delegates, then met to 
complete its report giving its suggestions for the mechanics by which 
each part of the future organization would work. It decided that the 
voting in the Preparatory Commission should require a two-thirds 
majority in the case of “decisions of substance”’, with a simple majority 
for other decisions. 


M. MOLOTOV’S SPEECH AT THE KREMLIN 


SPEAKING at the Kremlin on Nov. 6 at a meeting to celebrate the 
28th anniversary of the Revolution M. Molotov made the following 
points: The opening of the second front rendered the position of 
German Fascism helpless, but the fundamental turning point on the 
Soviet-German front occurred a year earlier when the Germans were 
rolled back by the Red Army. If Hitler had defeated the Soviet Union 
the whole of Europe would have been under his heel. 

The Red Army liberated the neighbouring countries and other 
European peoples. Having given time to the Allies it advanced together 
with them and emerged as liberator of the countries of Europe, in- 
cluding those Governments which severed their union with Germany. 

The defeat of Japanese imperialism and the liberation of China had 
an immense significance for the democratic development of the coun- 
tries of Asia and beyond, and ‘“‘it is understandable, therefore, that the 
Soviet Union attaches such great importance to the negotiations among 
the Allies on the establishment of a proper control by the main allied 
Powers over the terms of capitulation of Japan. The difficulties which 
arose from this issue have not yet been removed, but the Soviet Union 
expresses confidence that all the peace-loving Powers will create 
conditions of collaboration”’. 

It would be a crime against the millions of murdered and innocent 
people, against the whole nation, to forget how the Germans, even when 
defeated, persisted in their spiteful plans, and the immense damage 
they did. Responsibility for all this must be borne, first by the main 
war criminals. The Germans destroyed or partly destroyed and burned 
1,710 towns and over 70,000 villages and hamlets, and they destroyed 
and burned over 6 million buildings and made about 25 million people 
homeless. They destroyed or damaged 31,500 industrial enterprises, 
employing about 4 million, and 98,000 collective farms. They killed 
or stole 7 million horses, 17 million cattle, and tens of millions of pigs 
and sheep. 

It was only just to demand at least partial compensation for this, and 
“one should not omit mention of the fact that no satisfactory action has 
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yet been taken to implement the decisions of the Berlin Conference 
concerning German reparations”’. 

They must not be guided by revenge, however, but “‘must ensure 
that renewed aggression shall be made more difficult and that any 
possible new aggressor shall find himself in a position of the greatest 
possible isolation”. All the countries bearing the main responsibility 
for ensuring peace must possess the necessary armed forces, but the 
interests of safeguarding peace had nothing in common with the policy 
of an armaments race—a policy being preached abroad by some 
particularly ardent supporters of imperialism. He went on: 

“In this connection we must speak of the discovery of atomic energy 
and of the atomic bomb. Use of the atomic bomb showed its great 
destructive force. Atomic energy has not yet, however, been tried as a 
method of prevention of aggression or as a method of safeguarding 
peace. There cannot be such secrets in these times which could become 
the preserve of one country or of a group of countries. The Soviet 
Union has never taken part in groupings of nations directed against one 
peace-loving nation. In the West such attempts are being made. We 
are well aware of the anti-Soviet character of a number of such groups 
in the past. In any case, the history of blocs and groups of the Western 
Powers shows that they did not serve so much to restrain aggressors as 
to encourage aggression, primarily on the part of Germany.” 

A number of Fascist and semi-Fascist countries had turned demo- 
cratic. It was clear that one should not interfere with them, but should 
assist in the consolidation of the democratic beginnings. In a number 
of countries radical social reforms had been carried out, e.g. the 
liquidation of landlordship, stimulating the enthusiasm for democratic 
and socialistic movements. Some foreign papers were trying to attribute 
these sound democratic reforms to the increasing influence of the 
Soviet Union, but “the inconsistency of such arguments is obvious. It 
is known‘to all that problems of this kind have been successfully solved 
long since by progressive European countries”. 

After referring to the long-term pacts with Britain and other coun- 
tries, and to the development of their economic and diplomatic relations 
abroad, he said, “the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition is now being 
tested. Will the coalition prove as strong and capable in the common 
solution of new conditions when more and more problems of the 
post-war period arise? New and more new problems await us with the 
advent of peace. The failure of the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers was a warning to us in this respect. But difficulties between 
the Anglo-Soviet coalition existed even during the war and, although 
they were not always immediately solved, we managed to achieve our 
purpose. The rights and voices of large and small nations were 
respected and heard, and the problems were solved as they should be 
among democratic Powers. ‘Thus was born a new international organi- 
zation: the United Nations, which was created through the initiative of 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition which took upon itself the chief 
responsibility. It is obvious that the new organization must not 
resemble the League of Nations... it must not become a weapon in 
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the hands of some Power, a pretence for a guiding role in international 
affairs by any one Power, or a pretext for world domination.” 

After saying they had no unemployment in the Soviet Union he went 
on: “In this age of high technical development when it has become 
possible to utilize atomic energy and other great technical discoveries, 
technical questions should be given first priority. We shall keep abreast 
of contemporary world technical development in all branches of indus- 
try and national economy, and ensure conditions for the advancement 
of Soviet science and technique. The enemy has interfered with our 
peaceful work, but we shall catch up. We, too, shall have atomic energy 
and many other things.” 

After referring to their chief tasks—to consolidate the collaboration 
of the peace-loving Powers, and to consolidate their victory—he said: 
“There is still much to be done to implement the decisions taken in 
the Crimea.” The strength of the coalition established during the war 
was now being tested in conditions of peace. The failure of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference was not fatal. Such differences of opinion had 
occurred before during the war. 


MR. BEVIN’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT 
ON NOVEMBER 7 


SPEAKING in a debate on foreign policy in Parliament on Nov. 7 
Mr. Bevin referred to “the claim of the scientists to supersede the 
State” and said the Government could not surrender either their 
power or their duty to any section of the community. The campaign 
that had gone on recently had been unfair to the responsibility of 
Members of Parliament and to the Government as well. For they were 
not the sole agents in this matter, and he wanted Members “‘to feel that 
in the United States there is a greater disturbance in the public mind 
on account of their being possessors of this bomb, and a greater respon- 
sibility weighs upon them than on some countries which are not in 
possession of it. They are feeling their way as to what is the right 
thing to do”. He went on to make the following points: 

Speaking for himself, as Foreign Secretary he had never for one 
moment, when considering what decisions he should give on this or 
that issue, considered the atomic bomb; he had never once allowed 
himself to think that he could arrive at this or that decision because 
Britain was or was not in possession of the bomb. When he had been 
asked to take a decision on policy he had remembered all the time the 
implied obligations that Parliament and the Government had entered 
into in connection with the United Nations. 

These undertakings were not those of the old League. The number 
of countries that had undertaken obligations under the new organization 
was far wider than that of the League, and the 12 points which President 
Truman had entered into on behalf of America never existed at any 
time during the existence of the League, which had had to struggle 
along without Russia or the U.S.A. It was therefore now all the more 
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important to ascertain whether what they were doing would jeopardize 
the new undertakings or not. There was a conflict between the principle 
of co-operation and those of power politics and spheres of influence. 
‘Sometimes, in these negotiations’’, he said, “I make the confession 
that power politics seem to me to be naked and unashamed; the next 
moment you see a searching and striving for the other ideal’. He did 
not believe they were going to settle this world by the methods of a 
peace conference. There was too much to be done. World affairs had 
nowadays got to be dealt with on the economic plane as well as the 
political. Secondly, the world was now a much smaller place, and 
thirdly, the great demand for social justice must be met. 

It would be a long time before the new form of energy was available 
to rejuvenate and revolutionize the energy of the world in industrial 
and other spheres. This would give them time to build up the United 
Nations Organization for peacetime efforts and world organization; so 
that as atomic energy evolved in industry, the necessity for its use as a 
weapon would have disappeared by reason of the new world organiza- 
tion they would endeavour to create. 

He was not too disturbed about it. Policy could not be shaped on it. 
He put policy in connection with world peace as the absolutely pre- 
dominant consideration in nullifying the desire for any more of these 
weapons. Disasters might arise from a wrong judgment, not on the 
use of the bomb, but on the policy one was pursuing in connection with 
peace, which would lead to the use of it. Power politics did present 
great difficulties, and he repeated as an appeal to the great Powers a 
phrase he had used at the Labour Party Conference—‘‘Put the cards 
on the table face upwards. We are ready to do it.” 

Speaking for the Government, ‘“‘We will take no steps’, he said, “we 
will do nothing nor allow any of our agents or diplomats to do anything 
which will stir up hatred, or provoke or create a situation detrimental 
to Russia in the Eastern countries. We recognize, indeed it was a 
British invention, the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemisphere. 
But if security against attack and intrigue and the stirring up of difficul- 
ties is given, I cannot accept that the natural thing that follows from 
that is to close the door and prevent entry or any contact with those 
peoples for trade or anything else. I say that these are two separate and 
distinct things. 

“Neither am I prepared to accept the contention, so often blared 
from Moscow radio, that Russia claims the right to have friendly 
relationships with her near neighbours . . . while I am to be regarded as 
a criminal if I ask to be on good relations with nations bordering on the 
British frontier. What am I doing wrong?... What his Majesty's 
Government are willing to give, they claim the right to have for their 
part with France, with Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, or other coun- 
tries—not a Western bloc for war purposes. They are our cultural 
friends; they acknowledge the same democracy as we do, and therefore 
I say that I am entitled, on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, to have 
good neighbours in my street, just as any other country is entitled to 
have good neighbours in any other street’’. 
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He therefore welcomed President Truman’s declaration, and thought 
it was a healthy one. These things were to be done by agreement, not 
force, and voluntarily entered into with the acquiescence of the people 
concerned. ‘The Government accepted that. 

He repeated that he regarded the great economic development, the 
lifting of the burden of the life of the people, as the most important 
element in foreign policy. The productive capacity of the world was so 
great that there was enough for everybody, and there need be no 
jealousy, no competition. 

President Truman’s declarations were a wonderful encouragement 
to both the British and American people, but ‘‘our policy must be such 
that they must be capable of being given effect to if ever they are chal- 
lenged. That is to say, our relationships, our knowledge, our planning, 
our arrangements in economics and defence must be such that we are 
ready to stop aggression, should the occasion arise’’. 

They had an advantage over the peace-makers of 1918 that owing 
to the character and length of the war and the discovery of the atomic 
bomb there was a greater public consciousness, both of the duties and 
the dangers than there had ever been in their history. Responsibility 
was now accepted by the humblest people in the country, and owing to 
the experiences everyone had gone through, the Government were in a 
favoured position, both to mould public opinion and to guide this great 
issue of peace and war, because of the backing they would get. 

He thought it was quite a misconception to argue that the coming of 
the atomic bomb would wipe out the need for armies and navies. The 
main duties of the armed forces were police duties—probably for 85 to 
go per cent of the last 100 years this had been the case. What astounded 
him about the Navy was how cheaply it had policed the world for 300 
years—its strength had been less than 100,000 men. Therefore, he did 
not want them either to get into a panic about the atomic bomb or to 
regard it as a substitute for the ordinary normal means of policing the 
world under ordinary and normal conditions. 

He hoped that they would succeed in cutting down military expendi- 
ture to a minimum, but not to such a point that would make the United 
Nations Organization ineffective, in itself, to stop aggression. The 
Government of the day, as time went on, would have to balance that 
very, very carefully. At the moment they had very, very wide obliga- 
tions all over the world. 

There were many other forms of scientific development of a kind as 
disastrous as the atomic bomb, and there again, it was a question of 
arriving at a moment of complete confidence as to whom you entrusted 
It to. 

The right to that confidence did not “‘depend upon the sentiment of 
what you do with scientific discoveries; it depends upon a confidence as 
to the policy you are all following, and the obligations you are entering 
into. I do not believe that any international legal gentleman, or any- 
body, can devise a plan wherein an international inspectorate is worth 
anything in this matter. There is only one way in which you can be 
positive in running an international organization, and that is when that 
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organization accepts fully such an obligation and policy, and you can 
trust their word without having to send a policeman round every time. 
We have got to arrive at that stage, but we have not arrived at it yet’, 

They had given inventions to other countries, but did not have any 
in return. It might be that they were frightened to give them any in 
return, but Britain had set the example. Therefore, if her example was 
to be followed, let it really get into the pool before they took an undue 
risk. As to Russia, they had met almost every demand that they ever 
thought would be made. At Moscow, at Yalta, and the other confer- 
ences no one dreamed there would be further territorial demands, 
except here and there, and the Straits adjustment. One would have 
thought that everything had been conceded, and “I must say”, he went 
on, “that having conceded all this and not having taken one inch of 
territory, or asked for it, one cannot help being a little suspicious if a 
great Power wants to come right across, shall I say, the throat of the 
British Commonwealth, which has done no harm to anybody, but has 
fought this war. One is driven to ask oneself the motive ... we must 
get down to stopping this demand for transfer of territory... All this 
chopping and changing of frontiers over hundreds of years has made 
people very little richer or more secure. And do remember this—in the 
British Empire we gave freedom where it did not exist before, by the 
development of the Commonwealth”. 

No one could fail to see the desperate efforts the Government were 
making to extend that liberty and Commonwealth idea still further, and 
they ought to take credit for this. He ended by urging that their eyes 
should be fixed on the United Nations Organization. All nations 
should be united to look that way, and to judge their policy by whether 
it led to the “‘great goal of creating a world organization, capable and 
masterful enough, united enough, to hold in check this evolution of 
scientific discovery, and make it the servant of man and not his 
destroyer”. 


MR. ATTLEE’S SPEECH AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE 


THE Prime Minister, speaking at the Mansion House on Nov. 9, 
referred to the plans for changing over from war to peace-time 
economy, and said that as a result of the releases now going forward 
something like 4 million persons would have changed their occupation 
between VJ Day and the end of 1945. 

When VJ-Day came they were in the full tide of deploying their 
forces so as to make their maximum contribution to the defeat of Japan. 
They had destroyed about 130,000 Japanese in Burma and were pre- 
paring to advance into Siam. Further forces, of some 250,000 men from 
all parts of the Commonwealth and Empire, were preparing to liberate 
Malaya and Singapore. In the South-West Pacific there were 6 
Australian divisions, and they were preparing a composite Common- 
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wealth force to take part in the invasion of Japan. In all, they would 
have deployed in India and east of it 2} million troops, of whom 
00,000 would have come from the U.K. 

Then the R.A.F. and Dominions Air Forces would have furnished 
177 squadrons, 20 of them heavy bombing squadrons. ‘The Navy was 
to be built up to some 540 vessels, including 4 battleships, 14 large and 
18 small aircraft-carriers, 7 flotillas of destroyers, and 350 landing craft. 
The aircraft strength of this fleet would have been 620 first-line ‘planes. 
There was also the British East Indies Fleet, including South African, 
Indian, French, and Dutch ships. In all this area the total of fighting 
men and women would have numbered some 34} million, 1} million 
of them from the U.K. 

They could never forget that twice at the crisis of their fate there had 
stood with them all the nations that owed allegiance to the King, and 
it was worth while looking at the example they afforded. A great 
advance was made during the 1914-18 war in the relations between 
Britain and the Dominions which found ultimate expression in the 
Statute of Westminster, which gave judicial form to the fact that 
Britain and the Dominions were equal partners. Since then, in India, 
Burma, and the Colonies democratic government had been ever 
extending to a degree not always comprehended abroad. Most of their 
critics appeared to be quite unaware that, in India, until it was put in 
abeyance in certain provinces by the action of Indian politicians, there 
was a system of provincial Parliaments with Indian Ministers respon- 
sible to elected Legislatures whereby nine-tenths of all the matters in 
which the Indian citizen was concerned were under Indian control. 
Further, ever since 1921 the Indian Government had had unfettered 
responsibility for its tariff policy, entirely free of control by the British 
Parliament. Ever since the Cripps offer in 1942 India’s complete 
freedom had been there for the asking. ‘The only obstacle had been the 
failure of the Indian communities to agree among themselves. 

Burma had her own Government, with a Burmese Cabinet, and 
Ceylon had experimented with a novel form of Constitution, and had 
now before it a Constitution on the British model based on a proposal 
by Ceylonese Ministers. In the Colonial Empire a variety of new 
constitutional arrangements had come into force or would shortly do 
so, and he instanced the changes giving a very wide measure of self- 
government to Jamaica. Malta had been promised the restoration of 
self-government, and constitutional amendments of varying character 
had been decided upon for Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Gibraltar, and a number of others. 

In all these developments it was very noticeable that the pace of 
advance towards self-government was decided not so much by the degree 
of culture achieved, but by the extent to which a people was either 
homogeneous, when it comprised more than one community, or had 
realized that tolerance was the essence of democracy. Until it existed 
freedom and democracy could not flourish. He stressed this point 
because the question of confidence lay at the root of the problem of 
peace. They sought a world in which small as well as great nations could 
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live in security, a world in which the rule of law would prevail. They 
now saw everywhere the results of two things—fear and domination, 
The League failed, but the idea which inspired it was right, and they 
must take up the task anew. They had begun this by taking part in the 
formulation of the Charter of the United Nations. “In my view”, he 
said, “‘we must look to the United Nations and their close unity of 
purpose, especially that between Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia, as the foundation of peace’.’ 

He was now going to America, and thought they would wish him to 
express to President Truman their high approval of his recent speech 
and their cordial acceptance of the 12 points he laid down as the guiding 
principles of American policy. In particular, they welcomed the 
assurance of the continued active participation of the United States in 
world affairs. 

After emphasizing that most people did not yet realize what the 
discovery of atomic energy meant to the world, he said the question 
facing them now was not so much how they could control this force, as 
what kind of a world society was necessary in a world where a few 
bombs might destroy utterly great cities. In the face of the possibility 
of destruction on an unbelievable scale how small were the things for 
which nations had in the past gone to war! Good citizenship, good 
civil government, the rule of law, and the application of science had 
“‘made this great London of ours possible. London learned its lesson. 
Only by the world learning the same lessons can civilization endure. 
The foundation of world order must be laid in the hearts of men’’. He 


went to America with just this in view. 
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ON Nov. 13 Mr. Attlee addressed a joint session of the U.S. Con- 
gress, and after a tribute to Mr. Churchill’s “resplendent services 
to the cause of freedom”, referred to the sorrow felt in Britain that ‘“‘that 
great statesman, President Roosevelt”, had not been able to visit that 
country. He then reviewed shortly the parts played by the great Powers 
in the war, and the enormous help given by the United States, which 
now, he said, was the mightiest Power on earth, and yet a threat to no 
one—‘‘we look upon her forces and our own forces and those of other 
nations as instruments that must never be employed save in the in- 
terests of world security and for the repression of the aggressor’’. 

He was now discussing with President Truman how to get together 
with all the nations and consider what kind of a world it was necessary to 
have if civilization was to endure. It was a great mistake, he thought 
to think constantly of war and the prevention of war. The foundation 
of peace lay in the hearts of men, and the more the citizens of the world 
could get to know each other the less likely were they to have the 
emotional condition in which war was possible. The United Nations 
Organization must, therefore, be something more than an agreement 
between Governments; it must be an expression of the will of the 
common people in every country. 
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He thought that some people in America imagined that the British 
Socialists were out to destroy freedom, freedom of the individual, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and the freedom of the press. 
“They are wrong”, he said; “the Labour Party is in the tradition of 
freedom-loving movements which have always existed in our country, 
but freedom has to be striven for in every generation, and those who 
threaten it are not always the same. Sometimes the battle for freedom 
has to be fought against kings, sometimes against religious tyranny, 
sometimes against the power of the owners of the land, sometimes 
against the overwhelming strength of moneyed interests. We in the 
Labour Party declare that we are in line with those who fought for 
Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus, with the Pilgrim Fathers, and with 
the signatories of the Declaration of Independence.” 

He pointed out that in the Party in the Commons they had many 
journalists, clergy, and local preachers, also Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. “We believe”’, he said, “‘in the freedom of the individual to live 
his own life, but that freedom is conditioned by his not cramping and 
restricting the freedom of his fellow men.” There was, and always would 
be, scope for enterprise, but they believed that one must plan the 
economic activities of the country if they were to assure the common 
man a fair deal. 

He also emphasized that, while the majority of their members were 
wage earners, the party was drawn from all classes of society, including 
those of the so-called privileged classes. As to their attitude to foreign 
affairs, they believed that they could not make a heaven in their own 
country and leave a hell outside, and they believed this from an en- 
tirely practical standpoint. They wished to have prosperous customers 
abroad. There was ample room in the world for the products of the 
great industrial nations. They believed, as did America, in an expansive 
economy, and they saw no reason why there should be any rivalry 
between them. They believed that the foundations of peace must be 
world prosperity and good neighbourliness, and that they should 
collaborate to take advantage of the potential abundance placed before 
the human race by science. 

After saying that in their internal politics they would be embarking 
on projects of nationalization and wide schemes of social insurance, 
while America might continue in her more individualistic methods, he 
emphasized that they should understand each other, and that it was 
essential to have the widest toleration, recognizing that their aim was 
unity in diversity. 


MR. BEVIN’S STATEMENT REGARDING 
PALESTINE 


ON Nov. 13 Mr. Bevin announced in Parliament that the U.S. 
Government had accepted the invitation of the British Government 
to set up a joint Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, under a 
rotating Chairmanship, to examine the question of European Jewry 
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and to make a further review of the Palestinian problem in the light of 
that examination. The terms of reference of the Committee would be 
as follows: 

(1) To examine political, economic, and social conditions in Palestine 
as they bear upon the problem of Jewish immigration and settlement 
therein and the well-being of the peoples now living therein. 

(2) ‘To examine the position of the Jews in those countries in Europe 
where they have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, and 
the practical measures taken or contemplated to be taken in those coun- 
tries to enable them to live free from discrimination and oppression, 
and to make estimates of those who wish or will be impelled by their 
conditions to migrate to Palestine or other countries outside Europe. 

(3) To hear the views of competent witnesses and to consult repre. 
sentative Arabs and Jews on the problems of Palestine as such problems 
are affected by conditions subject to examination under paragraph 1 
and paragraph 2 above and by other relevant facts and circumstances, 
and to make recommendations to his Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States for ad interim handling of these 
problems as well as for their permanent solution. 

(4) To make such other recommendations to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United States as may be necessary 
to meet the immediate needs arising from conditions subject to exami- 
nation under paragraph 2 above, by remedial action in the European 
countries in question or by the provision of facilities for emigration to 
and settlement in countries outside Europe. 

Mr. Bevin then outlined the action which the British Government 
themselves proposed to take: ‘“‘His Majesty’s Government cannot 
divest themselves of their duties and responsibilities under the Mandate 
while the Mandate continues... that is, until arrangements can be 
made—arrangements which it is hoped will be facilitated by the 
Report of the Committee of Enquiry—for placing. Palestine under 
trusteeship.” The British Government would deal with the question 
in three stages: 

“(1) They will consult the Arabs with a view to an arrangement 
which will ensure that, pending the receipt of the ad interim recom- 
mendations which the Committee of Enquiry will make in the matter, 
there is no interruption of Jewish immigration at the present monthly 
rate.’ 

“(ii) After considering the ad interim recommendations of the 
Committee of Enquiry, they will explore, with the parties concerned, 
the possibility of devising other temporary arrangements for dealing 
with the Palestine problem until a permanent solution of it can be 
reached. 

“(iii) They will prepare a permanent solution for submission to the 
United Nations and, if possible, an agreed one.” 

Mr. Bevin pointed put that Palestine, while it might be able to make 
a contribution, could not by itself provide sufficient opportunity for 
grappling with the whole problem of the rehabilitation of the Jewish 

1 Understood to be 1,500. 
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ight of HH victims of Nazi persecution. \The Mandate for Palestine, he said, 
ld be J required the Mandatory to facilitate Jewish immigration and encourage 

close settlement by Jews on the land, while ensuring that the rights and 
lestine position of other sections of the population were not prejudiced thereby. 
ement [% The Government had thus a direct obligation, to the Jews on the one 
side, and to the Arabs on the other. The lack of any clear definition of 
urope # this dual obligation had been the main cause of the trouble which had 
1, and J been experienced in Palestine during the past 26 years. The whole 
coun- [& history of Palestine since the Mandate was granted had been one of 
ssion, #% continual friction between the two races, and the repercussions of the 
their &% conflict had spread far beyond the small land in which it had arisen. 
pe. All parties had entered into commitments in their dealings with 
epre- [& Palestine. There were the commitments imposed by the Mandate 
lems J jtself, and in addition the various statements of policy which had been 
iph 1 J made by the Government in the course of the last 25 years. The 
nces, J U.S. Government, moreover, had themselves undertaken that no 
d the J decision should be taken in respect to what, in their view, would affect 
these J the basic situation in Palestine without full consultation with both Arabs 
and Jews. In conclusion, Mr. Bevin emphasized the fact that the 
vern- [& British Government wished to make it clear that this was not a problem 
ssary [i which could be settled by force, but by discussion and conciliation. 
ami- {% Any attempt to use force would be resolutely dealt with. The problem 
pean # created by Nazi aggression was not one which could be dealt with only 
on to & in relation to Palestine; it would need a united effort by the Powers to 
relieve the miseries of those suffering peoples. 
ment 
nnot 
o MR. ATTLEE’S SPEECH OF NOV. 22 
the # MR. ATTLEE gave Parliament on Nov. 22 an account of his visits to 
nder # America and Canada. After saying that it was impossible to isolate the 
tion J problem of the atomic bomb from that of the use of other weapons he 
pointed out that experience had shown that it was useless to ban certain 
nent [> weapons. Gas was banned in the 1914 war, but it was used, and they 
om- #@ must make up their minds that if a great war occurred again full scale 
tter, # atomic warfare would kill millions and set back civilization to an 
thly #% unimaginable extent. This had been borne in mind in the wording of 
the joint declaration just issued in Washington. 
the No system of inspection or control of weapons could work without 
ed, goodwill, and in the same way no international organization would be of 
ling # any avail unless the nations were resolved to lay aside the threat of war 
| be &@ as an instrument of policy, and establish mutual confidence between : 
themselves. Over great areas that confidence already existed—war 
the J between Britain and Canada or the United States was unthinkable. 
The three countries concerned in the development of the bomb had 
ake J already made available to the world the basic scientific information 
for J essential to the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
‘ish J and declared their readiness to make available any further scientific 
information of this kind to the whole world. They were prepared to 
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exchange scientists with others who would reciprocate; but reciprocation 
was essential. He did not think it Would be wise to broadcast the details 
of the processes in the same way that the fundamental information had 
been broadcast. This knowledge could not be communicated jn , 
formula or a blue print; it could only be done by scientists being taken 
to the place of manufacture and shown everything. That would take g 
long time. Could it be wise, too, when the United Nations Organization 
was only just formed, to broadcast the methods of making such , 
destructive weapon? It was better to await the growth of confidence 
and the development of safeguards. The 3 countries were already 
working on a plan for future co-operation, and wished to establish just 
such confidence elsewhere. 

Control was to be entrusted to the Security Council, which would 
make recommendations to the U.N.O. The work would proceed by 
stages, and action must be based on confidence. A weapon for mass 
destruction had no legitimate place in the weapons needed for inter- 
national security—it was a weapon for total war, and they must banish 
total war from the world. 

Personally he hoped there would be a wide response to the declaration 
of the three Powers. The next steps would lie with the United Nations 
Organization. “This is a matter which cannot be solved by Britain, 
Canada, and the United States alone. It would have been a disservice 
to the cause we all have at heart if we had attempted to do so. We have 
stated our views and what we think are the next steps necessary, but 
this is an international question, and for its solution we need the 
co-operation not only of Governments but also of peoples. We have 
been through so many horrors that it is difficult for people to accept the 
fact that still greater devastation is possible unless something is done 
to prevent it. 

“Atomic energy is here in the world—not as a newspaper sensation to 
be speedily forgotten but as a danger that hangs over every one of us. 
The United Nations Organization is here also. It was born almost at 
the same time as the atomic bomb. It is not something vaguely heard of, 
something outside the range of our national life. It is the hope of the 
world. I want every man and woman in this country, and in the world, 
to feel a sense of personal interest in its success.”’ 


MR. BEVIN’S SPEECH OF NOVEMBER 23 


REPLYING to the debate in Parliament on Nov. 23 Mr. Bevin again 
appealed to the Powers to put their cards on the table, face upwards. 
If the great Powers would say exactly what they wanted, either in 
territory or bases or in any other form, then it could be examined, and 
there was no need to take any action of any kind which would cast 
reflections on the action of one another. If any nations were suspicious 
of Britain he invited them to tell him frankly what their suspicions were 
and he would frankly face them. He could not understand why there 
should be suspicion at all. Britain would not decline to have everything 
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she did or wanted or sought to promote discussed in open assembly— 
by the United Nations Organization if necessary. 
“As to the atom bomb he did not advocate a special meeting now to 
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n had consider the Washington statement; there should be opportunities for 
nes “that when the General Assembly met early in January, and early 
oa decisions would no doubt be taken as to how the Commission should 


be set up. 
Turning to Europe he made the following points: As to France, and 


the alleged “‘Western bloc’, if people had groundless suspicions they 
had no right to accuse Britain, and “I am not going to accept it”. The 
Government must go on with the task of building up friendships with 
their neighbours economically, and assisting one another in promoting 
the well-being of all. 

He could not accept the view that all their policy must be based 
entirely on the Big Three. If an Ambassador saw him to discuss a 
matter between the two nations he could not allow himself for a moment 
to consider whether his visitor represented a great nation or a small one 
—“] would be failing in my duty if I did not try to decide the issue on 
the basis of the facts and do right because it was right to do right”. 

He could assure Gen. de Gaulle that they were looking forward to 
working most closely with his Government and carrying their colla- 
boration still further. 

As to the transfers of Germans, they did not seek to reverse or stop 
the process, but only to ensure that they were carried out in the most 
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~ humane and orderly fashion possible. The situation now showed some 
have | ™Provement. Expulsions from Poland had diminished considerably, 
the fg and those from Czechoslovakia were, on the whole, loyally suspended 
fone fy OY that Government after the Potsdam decision was announced. The 
plan for the reception and distribution of migrants was being carried 
nto my Out It provided for the settlement of 3} million Germans from Poland, 
= 2} million from Czechoslovakia, and half a million from Hungary. Of 
tat i this total 13 million from Poland would be settled in the British zone, 
lof where dwelling space had been much more reduced by bombing than 
rid, Poland was recovering, and gave signs of great resilience. He could 


not pretend that everything was satisfactory, but they must remember 
what she had gone through. He knew that the police State, which was a 
feature of Eastern Europe, created very great difficulties, but he liked 
to see the plant growing, and was not going to pull it up at the moment 
to see if it was growing. Of the 67,000 Polish troops in the U.K. 
23,000 had expressed a wish to return, and of the 110,000 in Italy and 
the Middle East some 14,000. Shipping for the 23,000 would be 
available in December. The Polish Government had just agreed to 
issue a detailed statement about conditions to be offered to all the Poles 
when and if they returned home. There was no intention of using 
compulsion. 

As to Italy he hoped that the northern provinces would be handed 
over to the Italian Government within a few weeks. U.N.R.R.A. 
would, he hoped, shortly resume considerable responsibilities in the 
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supply of foodstuffs and essential needs to help them through th. 
winter. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary had gone to Greece to examin 
the serious situation. U.N.R.R.A. had given great assistance, but he 
did not think that all it was doing was having the effect it was intended 
to have. Examination of the situation showed that until a solutiop 
could be found for the political questions it was idle to expect that the 
financial and economic questions could be tackled. The Regent had 
told the political leaders that in the interests of unity the plebiscite mug 
be postponed for 3 years, and had appealed to them to accept that 
decision and form a united Government. He (Mr. Bevin) had sent 
message to say that to deal with that by itself would be to indulge in, 
political manoeuvre, and any such decision could only be accepted as 
part of a wider plan for the economic reconstruction of Greece. He 
therefore suggested that, instead, the Regent should lay before the 
politicians the following programme: Elections to be held by the end 
of March, 1946 at latest; plebiscite by March, 1948; immediate steps 
to be taken to deal with the economic and financial situation. He offered 
no loan or other condition. He was ready to send out people to organize 
co-operative distribution, to cut out the frightful profit on U.N.R.R.A. 
goods, and all that kind of thing. It would have to be done, and they 
would give full support to a strong Government which would carry 
through an economic programme honestly. The new Government were 
now showing a much more realistic attitude towards these problems. 

As to the plebiscite the British Government had never been com- 
mitted to any particular date or the order in which it and the elections 
should be held, and there was no question of their having broken 
pledges given to the King. The British Government had always 
insisted that these decisions should be taken when conditions of normal 
tranquillity had been restored, and there had so far been no such 
tranquillity. He defied anybody to run a plebiscite at the present 
moment. The Government were not bound by the terms of the agree- 
ment concluded in February between the Greek Government, Gen. 
Plastiras, and the E.A.M. providing for a plebiscite during 1945, 
followed by elections. 

There had not been a Government in Greece. There had been 
influences going from Britain to Greece which prevented the formation 
of an all-party Government. ‘“This country”, he said, ‘was full of 
emissaries from the Balkans. I have never at any moment been able to 
get the Populist Party to serve in any Government. I have been appeal- 
ing to them all the time, regardless of whether they were Royalists or 
whatever they were. What I have refused to do is to name a Govern- 
ment myself. This is a great difference as against other Balkan States.” 
Then he was told that if he forced the issue on this constitutional 
question he ran the danger of civil war and economic disaster. He had 
no objection to a monarchy in any country, but let it be a constitutional 
and not a party monarchy. His duty now was to create a condition of 
affairs in Greece so that this could be voted on with sound judgment, 
not prejudiced by starvation or other influences of that sort. 
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In the Middle East they wished to maintain relations with those 
countries on the basis of a free and equal partnership, to promote their 
well-being and prosperity. The Middle East Supply Council had been 
abolished, so they had set up a British Middle East Office, to maintain 
close personal liaison with those States. As to Syria, they were discus- 
sing with France the withdrawal of both their troops. In Persia the 
Government’s desire to restore order appeared to be perfectly legitimate 
under the treaty (with Britain and Russia). The British Government 
had given sufficient instructions to the military authorities to see that 
the treaty was properly observed, and he was assured by M. Molotov 
in London that their instructions to their people were on the same 
footing. 

The main facts about Java were: Britain’s task was allotted to her 
on behalf of the Allies, under the surrender arrangements made by 
Gen. MacArthur, and it was to disarm and concentrate the Japanese 
forces, to rescue and bring home British prisoners of war, and to rescue 
the thousands of internees. 

It was essential for its fulfilment to secure and maintain law and 
order, and Gen. Christison had authority to use his forces for that. 
Their efforts to avoid the shedding of blood had led to their being 
accused of weakness. Once the military objective had been obtained 
they were resolved to withdraw as rapidly as possible, but they had a 
duty to the Dutch Government. It was not the latter’s fault or that of 
the N.E.I. that they were unable to assume control, and the British 
Government had therefore a definite agreement providing for the 
N.E.I. Government to resume as rapidly as practicable full respon- 
sibility for the administration. 

They had no indication that their forces would be opposed. Those 
who criticized them had no idea of the size of the problem facing them 
when Japan surrendered. It was only on Aug. 15 that Java was trans- 
ferred to the South East Asia Command, adding 55,000 square miles, 
over 43 million people, 50,000 Japanese troops, and 25,000 Japanese 
civilians to Adm. Mountbatten’s responsibilities. They could not hope 
to occupy the whole area, but only key points, and had to place respon- 
sibility on the Japanese for maintaining order. That arrangement 
broke down. 

It was not till Sept. 29 that the first Allied forces arrived in Batavia— 
a single British battalion, together with Dutch troops. The national 
movement, no new thing, had meanwhile been exploited by the Japanese 
who announced on Aug. 7 that approval had been given to Indonesian 
independence. On Aug. 19 Soekarno declared that independence had 
been established, and when British troops arrived they found the 
public services and the administration in the hands of the republic. 
The Japanese had allowed their arms, etc., to fall into the hands of 
native forces they had previously organized and trained. 

They could not and would not desert the task Gen. MacArthur had 
given them. They did not want their men to be shot up when they went 
about their rescue work, and the quicker the Indonesians stopped 
fighting and began talking with the Dutch Government the better for 
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the country. If there were resolutions to be carried they should be sen; 
to the people who were fighting. The British should not always be 
accused of being the villains of the piece. 

The terms the Dutch Government suggested offered, in his Opinion, 
a reasonable basis for settlement, and if they were accepted he thought 
the prosperity of the islands could be restored and good relations 
established. 

In the regional discussions now taking place in Europe the idea of g 
United States of Europe was being revived and he did not regret that, 
He could not see a single frontier in Europe that was economically 
sound. Ethnic conditions cut across every economic consideration, 
The atomic bomb had caused offensive action to jump ahead both of 
defence and of the machinery of diplomacy and the instruments for 
settling world affairs; and the remedy, he believed was the “‘surrender 
of sovereignty”’, but he preferred to describe it in other words. ‘No one 
ever surrenders sovereignty’, he said, “they merge it into a greater 
sovereignty.” There must be a rule of law, and law must derive its 
power from a definite source, and that source must be the people. 
They were being relentlessly driven along the road to joint Parliaments 
and joint responsibility, and to “the necessity of a new study for the 
purpose of creating a world assembly, elected directly from the people 
of the world as a whole, to whom the Governments which form the 
United Nations are responsible and who, in fact, make the world law 
which they—the people—will then accept and be morally bound and 
willing to carry out, for it will be by their votes that the power will 
have been derived.” 

The only repository of faith he had been able to find to determine 
who was the aggressor was the common people. There had never yet 
been a war which, if the facts had been put before the ordinary folk, 
could not have been prevented. The common man was the greatest 
protection against war. He would merge the power held by Parliament 
of deciding matters affecting the life and death of the people into a 
greater power of a directly elected world assembly, and “‘I am willing to 
sit with anyone’, he declared, “‘ of any party, of any nation, to try and 
devise either a franchise or a constitution for a world assembly for a 
limited objective—the objective of peace’’. 

He concluded by saying that the term “international law” must be 
replaced by “world law”, with moral world force behind it, with a 
judiciary to interpret it, and a world police to enforce it, the decision of 
the people, with their own fate resting in their own hands. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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